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Moving Picture Record qf Lake Darling 

By J. H. McFARLAXE 



B liXT Reel: “Society Stunts At The 
Xewport of The Xorthvvest.” If this 
announcement is flashed on the screen 
at your favorite photo-playhouse, just 

settle back comfortably and expect 

something edifying — something above the usual run 
of scenarios. 

Society, from Chicago up, was set agog hy the 
most sensational event of its midsummer season as 
foreshadowed in the following ; 


net and crepe de St. Paul, while on her expansive 
bosom shone a necklace of pearls, loaned by a sister- 
in-law. Pwsides the usual duds the groom wore an 
auburn wig of the finest texture procured for the 
occasion in Minneapolis. Chief among the mourn- 
ers was the parent who financed the affair, who 
acted as if he had just closed a deal on a white 
elephant. 

That best part of every wedding — the repast — 
having been disposed of, inspection of the presents 


JWr. aiih itlrB. CharltS IThampBan 
request the honor of pour presence at the 
mamase of their baughter 
liatrtna Slppolma fThompson 
anb 

iBr. Stobinobitch Vonberbotteimittis 
on ChurSbap, 31 ulp the thirtp-first. one thousanb 
nine hunbreb anb thirteen, at fibe o'tlocb, 
tkuentp-three fChompson iBoulebarb. 
lake Qarling 
Sllexanbria, iHinnesota 
^Presents accepteb 


Didn’t know they had a daughter,” was the com- 
ment on every side, nor did the fond papa in the 
case seem to know or care very much about it ; 
didn’t pass the cigars any oftener — he passes them 
around every day anyhow. Gossip, however, high 
society gossip, soon had it that she was the “Tallest 
and Handsomest woman” — late of Barnum & Bailey’s 
side-show attractions, and a look at the prospective 
bride confirmed the report. And now, when a le- 
gion of the proud sire’s cronies, after sizing up his 
latest possession, were about to give him a compli- 
mentary slap on the hack it was time to congratulate 
him on his getting rid of her — a function that brought 
together some of the best dressed snobs that dcco- 



REV. G. F. fuck’s moving PICTURE MACHINE IN ACTION 


rate the deaf at large. Rev. Mr. Flick, well known 
as an entertainer of the deaf, hastened up from 
Chicago, and took in with a “movie-machine” of 
his own manufacture several hundred feet of the 
nuptial scenery. The region below Chicago was 
represented by W. H. Lloyd, an “.Arkansaw trav- 
eller,” who declared that the bride was some sweeter 
than the “Sweetest in Dixie.” J. C. Howard was un- 
able to be present, as he was practising his X. A. 
D. Speech, but he sent his private secretary, who 
arrived in time to note the effects of the event on 
the prices of local real estate. Canada, ever alive 
to a sporting affair, sent Bill Patterson, champion 
hockey player of Montreal. 

Slowly, but with unctuous decorum, the bridal 
procession filed out of cottage, while the assembled 
throng beheld for the first time the groom. It was 
whispered that he was sword swallower of the “same 
show anyhow, it took sublime nerve to carry off 


was in order. These were mostly kitchen utensils 
for Katrina and a few for her faithful .spouse, cor 
veying the hint that he was to help with the wash, 
etc. The most valuable as well as unique gift was 
a fr\'ing-pan presented by Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan, 
which bore the following inscription : 

“HANDLE WITH C.ARE! PRICELESS RELIC 
OF .ANTIQUITY! 

This is the original pan in which .Alfred the 
Great burned the historic cakes while taking refuge 
in the pea.sant’s hut. 

Taken to darkest .Africa by a missionary ; used 
by the cannibals in frying human meat. 

Discovered by Henry M. Stanley in the land of the 
Niger and sent to the British Museum 

Bought for a fabulous sum. but donors are willing 
to part with it in order that the art of cooking may 
be preserved in the new home of Mr. Vondervot- 
teimittis. 

Here the reel abruptly breaks off without telling 


bride the size of his. The bride wore imported about the honeymoon— 

Edward Miner Gallaudet Memonal Library 

Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C. 


"One Minute, Please Air. Flick is putting in a 
New Film. 

“Go ahead, Bill, — a little slower, you’re running 
off the sign-language so fast I can't interpret it. 
There !” 

Scene — Mr. Hodgman’s. The deaf are swatting 
mosquitos at dusk, waiting for the show to begin. 
There appears on the scene a heterogeneous mass 
out of which comes Sheridan, master of the black 
art, and Schroeder, willing victim. The victim com- 
plains ot sickness in the region of the solar plexus 
and the doc, by' way of diagnosis, taps him gently 
on the head, after which the patient extracts from 
his mouth an egg, much to his relief. Not being 
perfectly' cured he is tapped again and behold an- 
other egg ! Some sleight of hand that ! Later the 
victim’s trouble is located in his leg and amputation 
deemed necessary. The doc thereupon saw's off 
the leg right before the excited crowd and presto ! 
the patient walks off. 

Now, who is this? — the Rev. Mr. Flick, as part of 
his own film, renders “A’ankee Doodle” to the de- 
lighted audience! “Guns!’’ yells a Rube in the back 
seat, “If that don't beat the fair blonde soloist at 
the Grand !” 

-Another break in the film — one minute sw'itches 
us a few doors south. 

Scene : Schroeder’s front porch — and at least 
tw'O hundred feet of program in which several vic- 
tims star. 

Sheridan, e.xercising undue hypnotic powers, cau- 
tions one of the innocents, stood up against the wall, 
to beware of the “unseen hand.” Then putting the 
forefinger of each hand on the victim’s eyes, he 
suddenly removes them, the “unseen hand” during 
the interim having got in hs work, much to the 
chagrin of the one rubbing the sore spot and the 
delight of onlookers. Sober thought finally divulges 
the fact that the master of the ceremonies has the 
equivalent of three hands, making one do double 
work. 

That the black art is a perilous thing to tamper 
w'ith is demonstrated in the case of the man from 
Dixie, who ventures to aid in victimizing a friend 
in “Salting the Saints,” but gets such a dose of the 
admixture himself that he is compelled to take to 
the door to give vent to his emotions. 

Change of reels ! No. 3. Depicting the "Hayseed 
Social and the Undoing of Hank.” 

Scene: Thompson’s Boulevard and front porch. 
Realizing that their friends of the Green Meadow 
district are made rather uncomfortable trying to 
hobnob in their set, the Thompsons make an effort 
to come down to the barnyard level by giving a 
genuine "Hayseed Dinner.” It is a serious interrup- 
tion to the rye harvest w’hich is in full swing, but 
harvests come often while swell dinners — well, not 
one Rube this side the Meadows makes himself in- 
conspicuous ! The bandanna brigade which assem- 
bles on the croquet grounds about the time that the 
odor of corn beef and cabbage begins to permeate 
the air, finds itself in the embarrassing position of 
having nothing to do but be sociatile. It is a varie- 
gated mixup in which the vermilion of the milk- 
maid’s cheeks predominates. 
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PARTIES IN WEDDING AT LAKE DARLING 
Rev. Sheridan, Mrs. Hodgman, groom; Anton Schroedcr. bride: His Son, 

flower girl, McFarland Photo. 


TAKING MOVING PICTURES OF WEDDING SCENE 

}tlr. Hodgman IMr. Flick 


“It’s hot!" — this piece of information in the sign- 
language to Hank from the pinkest maid. Hank 
looks surprised to hear it though sweltering under 
an extra shirt and moping his head, his vis-a-vis 
being noted by the pinkest maid's rival, who had 
come in her brother's best suit that she might undo 
Hank. 


his mother doesn't know how to make — whets bis 
appetite for more. Evidently be has been lagging, 
though he has reduced his coinersation with the 
pinkest maid to a minimum, so lie makes for the 
nearest pie. Disposing of this i.s the easiest part 
of the game till the Rube rubbing elbows with him 
swings his left for more coffee, without looking 


of the "Barn & Home" which says that “pie ought 
to be consoomed with .a knife", he is still the hero 
in the eyes of the pinkest maid, being the star 
horseshoe plater. 

Horseshoe! that ancient and honorable game Ity 
which the swains test their sporting jirowess ! Not 
even a world's series at its height itresents a more 



FARMERS’ DINNER, LAKE DARLING McFarland Photo. PARTICIPANTS IN FARMERS’ SOCIAL LAKE DARLING 


But. to the Dinner, and they fall to like the boys 
at "dear, old Galludet." It is all there, enough of 
the staple articles to make yards of menu, and is 
stowed away as safely as a load of hay threatened 
with rain. Hank hasn't more than “et" three plates 
of pork and beans and an extra help of cabbage 
before the devastation of the apple pies — the kind 


behind, thereby rubbing Hank’s pie into his face ! 
Hank doesn’t come back for more pie — not in this 
reel ! 

Still Hank is not undone; it takes more than 
pie to do that, and the pinkest maid’s rival is on 
the job. For although Hank's ta'ole etiquette has 
made a bad impression, not being up to the standard 


exciting scene. Now comes the chance of the rival, 
ju.st as it comes in the story-book. Looking in her 
disguise just like a city chap, who never handled a 
horseshoe, she takes a turn and puts a few over 
Hank'.s best record. This serves as an introduction 
to the one who had alienated Hank’s buggy rides 
and she finally cuts Hank out. 

Hank fades off the screen. 



GALLAUDET ALUMNI AT LAKE CARLOS McFarland Photo. PICNIC AT HAUNTED HOUSE. LAKE CARLOS 


Many do with opportunities as children do at the 
sea.shore ; they fill their little hands with sand, and 
then let the grains fall through, one by one, till all 
are gone. — Rev. T. Jones. 


The best men are not those who have waited for 
chances, but who have taken them. — besieged the 
chance, conquered the chance, and ma<le the chance 
their servitor. — Chapin. 


There is no man whom fortune does not visit once 
in his life; but when she does not find him ready to 
receive her, she walks in at the door and flies out at 
the window ’. — Cardinal Imperiali. 
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VIEW OF GALL.\UDET COLLEGE 


HE ONLY college for the deaf in the 
world has in the past had its praises 
sung and its advantages ext[)lled by 
many of its graduates. This is natural. 
A former educator of the deaf who 
has had a cjuarter of a century’s e.xperiencc as teacher 
and principal will now endeavor to answer the tpicry, 
“Has (jallaudet College Made Good?" from the 
facts and data at his command. Though not himself 
a college graduate, he has always been a friend of 
Gallaudet College and numbers many of the alumni 
of the institution among his warm fricnd.s. His 
retirement from the i)rofession just ten years ago, 
after the defeat of his hill for the support of his 
little school by one vote in the Senate of the Indi.ana 
legislature, has in no way Icssenc'l his interest in 
the education of the deaf. 

How A Hic.hek EriucATioN is Ohtain'Kd 

There are two ways of obtaining a higher educa- 
tion. One is by attending a college or university 
and the other by self-education. Both methods have 
always had their advocates, and each has proiluced 
men and women of eminence in the various walks 
of life. The snp[)orters of a college education con- 
tend that it is the proper way to obtain a higher 
education since such places are cipiiiiiied with all 
necessary appliances and supplied with profes.sors 
who are experts in sjiecial brandies, rendering it 
more easy for a student to grasp and master a sub- 
ject than by any other plan. The regular hours of 
study and instruction, the associative feature of 
college life — in itself no small factor as an educa- 
tional promoter — and other well known influences 
inherent to a life in a college all tend to smoothen 
the path leading to the goal where the degree is 
won. 

Opponents oi' Cou.EOES and Universities 

Those who array themselves against colleges and 
in favor of self-education obtained from the practical, 
not theoritical, side of life charge that what one 
obtains at college is mostly .sipierficial, being based 
on memory and cramming till the period of examina- 
tion has passed, and that much of the instruction 
imparted is useless when applied to the affairs of 
every day life in the business world. 

Among others in recent years who fiercely as.sniled 
all institutions for higher education was the late 
Richard T. Crane of Chicago, a many times million- 
aire manufacturer of iron pipe fittings, etc., himself 
a non-college man, as is also his son who has .suc- 
ceeded him, Charles R. Crane, appointed Mini.ster 
to China by President Taft but recalled as he was 
about to embark at San Francisco. Mr. Crane pub- 


DR. PERCTVAL HALL 
President of Gallaudet College 

lished a book some two years ago severely criticising 
institutions for higher education, a-.d had just com- 
pleted a second volume — -o widely read and com- 
mented upon was the tirst volume — when he was 
suddenly taken ill and died. 

More than unusual interest attaches to this dc- 
ceasetl man of millions because ht had a deaf grand- 
daughter who is still living in Ch'r.agn, whom the 
writer knew when she was a lit-.le girl. She was 
privately educated by the oral mellici;, then attended 
the Lhiiversity of Chicago wiili her teacher, finished 
the course and later entered the .\gricnltural Depart- 
ment of the University of Wisco.nsln. intending to 
run a farm after her own ideas wbeti .she completed 
her education. Unfortunately her fond hopes of 
“hack to the soil” were never realized because her 
profes.sor, like some of his kind before him, proved 
himself so adept at his profession that he succeeded 
in persuading her to change her mind and agree 
to run a home for him and herself iii.stcad. 

.Attacks u.n Couleues L'njust 
These occasional outbreaks on coueges, compelling 


their friends to rally to their defense, seem to me 
to he lacking in justification. It rs not in accord 
with reason and good judgment to hold the colleges 
responsible for the shortcomings or failures of some 
of their graduates. The law of averages is lost sight 
of. We all cannot be what we wish ; ive all cannot 
be equally successful ; we all cannot do the same 
thing just as well. There are such things in life as 
average intelligence, average ability, and average 
success, and it falls to the lot of the great majority 
of mankind and womankind to belong to the average 
class. Those so fortunate as to belong to the super- 
ior class have ahimdant reason to he thankful, and 
should ever display a generous willingness to lend 
a helping hand to those less fortunate. 

If it he true, as has often been stated, that only 
five per cent, of new business enterprises succeed, it 
must he equally true that only a certain per cent, of 
the graduates of any college, hearing or deaf, will 
make a conspicuous success of life. The rest must 
he sati.sfied with a fair degree of success which will 
enable them to make a living. 

■A Ci.A.ss Of Graduates Taken as an Illustr.ation 

Let us take a class of ten graduates of a certain 
college as an illustration. They all pursued the 
same studies, were taught by the same professors, 
passed the same examinations, and were graduated 
in the same class on the same day. Leaving college 
to lake part in life's real battles, three of them, owing 
largely to favoring circumstances, made a success of 
their chosen vocation from the start; two met failure 
after failure but with dogged persistence kept at it 
and finally won what they had struggled for; two 
were only fairly successful, while the remaining three 
were dead failures. It is these three failures which 
the opponents of the colleges and universities seize 
and hold up as examples of the uselessness of a lib- 
eral education. They ignore the others, and seek to 
create the impression in the public mind that a 
college education as a whole is a delusion and a 
snare because, owing to the law of averages found in 
every trade, profession, and business, there were 
three college graduates on whom fortune refused to 
smile and who were therefore doomed to bitter 
disappointment. 

Opening of Gallaudet College 

Gallaudet College was formally opened in June, 
1864, under the name of the National Deaf-Mute 
College, a title in itself self-explanatory as compared 
with the present name. The change was made 
nineteen years ago on petition of a number of 
graduates, and was designed to honor Thomas Hop- 


ERNSTOGRPAHS 

By ERNEST. 

Subject : — Higher Education Dis- 
cussed, and the Question “Has 
Ga/taudet College Hade 
Good?" Answered . 
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Occupations Foi.i,owEd by the Grad- 
uates 

Here is a list of occupations being 
followed by the graduates : 


College professors 2 

Principals 3 

Bakers 2 

Poultryman i 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


(Continued on next page.) 


kins Gallaudet, the founder of deaf-mute education 
in America, and not Emeritus President Edward 
Miner Gallaudet, who originated the idea of a col- 
ege for the deaf, and who had for 46 years been 
its distinguished and worthy president. Neverthe- 
less the popular idea among both the hearing and 
the deaf seems to be that it was named after the 
latter, which might be just as well, for surely his 
labors have been of such a nature as to merit having 
his name prepetuated. At the same time it is an 
open question whether the change was a wise one, 
and whether something like "Gallaudet National 
College for the Deaf" would not serve to announce 
to the world just what kind of a college is located 
on Kendall Green, in Washington, D. C. 


First Class of Graduates 
The actual work of the college began in Septem- 
ber, 1864, with seven students. The first class gradu- 
ated in 1869 and consisted of John B. Hotchkiss. 
James H. Logan and Joseph G. Parkinson, all of 
whom are at the present time living. The college 
is now in its 49th year and has turned out 335 
graduates up to June, 191.3. The number of non- 
graduates has been 608, indicating that not much 
more than half of those who entered were able to 
graduate. This must be attributed to a large extent 


to the poor preparation 1 

our schools for the 

deaf 

made for sending student 

s to the Preparatory 

De- 

partment in former years. 

as no such conditions are 

understood to 

exist today 

among any of our 

well 

organized and 

progressive 

schools. 



State ReprEsent.\tion 


The number 

of students 

sent to Gallaudet College 

by each state 

is as follow 

s ; 


Akdiama 

6 

New Hampshire... 

- 3 

Arizona 

I 

New Jersev 

. 8 

Arkansas 

14 

New Mexico 

I 

California 


New- York 

. 48 

Colorado 

12 

North Carolina . . . . 

. 22 

Connecticut . . 

16 

North Dakota 

. 8 

Delaware .... 

7 

Ohio 

• 71 

District of Columbia. ..23 

Oklahoma 

■ 3 

Florida 

3 

Oregon 

• 3 

Georgia 

10 

Pennsvlvania 

.103 

Idaho 

2 

Rhode Island 

2 

Illinois 

58 

South Carolina 

. 11 

Indiana 

27 

South Dakota 

. 8 

Iowa 

80 

Tennessee 

• 17 

Kansas 

38 

Texas 

■ 19 

Kentucky .... 

’5 

Utah 

5 

Louisana .... 

4 

X'ermont 

5 

Maine 

12 

A'irginia 

. 2D 


FACULTY OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE— 1912-13 
Stinidinp . left to right — William PI. Arras. B..A., Physical Director; Allan B. Fay, M.A., Profcs.sor of 
Latin: Arthur D. llryant. B.Ph., Instructor in Drawing; Helen Northrop, B.A., Instructor in Home Eco- 
nomics and Librarian: Amos G. Draper, Litt. D., Professor of Mathematics and Latin; Isaac Al- 

lison. E.E.. Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Engineering; Herbert E. Day, M.A., Professor of 
Physics and Biology. Silting, left to right — An:iie E. Jameson, Instructor of Articulation; Edward A. 
hNy. M..A.. Pii.D., Sc.D., \'ice- President and Professor of Languages; Percival Hall, M.A., President and 
Professor of Applied Mathematics and Pedagogy ; J Burton Hotchkiss, M.A., Litt. D., Professor of 
History and English; Elizabeth Peet, Instructor in English and in Charge of College Women. 


Marvland 

18 

Washington 

. . 10 

Massachusetts . . . 

25 

West Virginia.... 

.. 6 

Michigan 

.14 

Wisconsin 

■ ■ 32 

Minnesota 

41 

Wvoming 

I 

Mississippi 

9 

Canada 

. . 10 

^Missouri 

33 

Ireland 

. . . .4 

Montana 

I 

Scotland 

1 

Nebraska 

36 




How Stu'-ents are .Admitted 

The tuition fee for admission is $350 per year, 
but there are few students who pay it. Congress at 
present allows as many as one hundred to be edu- 
cated. boarded and cared for free, the same as is 
done at all our state schools for the deaf, with the 


difference that each student is required to obtain a 
free scholarship from his Congressman. The ex- 
pense of transportation is a big item with many of 
the students who have to cross several states to 
reach Washington. In order to assist them an or- 
ganization of the deaf of two or more states maintain 
an association, and either grant or loan sums of 
money each fall to deserving students. No ob- 
jection can be raised to this proceeding; on the 
contrary, it is highly commendable. But when the 
legislature of a certain state is asked to appropriate 
several hundred dollars annually to defray the travel- 
ing expense of college students from that state a 
serious objection arises. It at once places the re- 
cipient in the pauper class and has a harmful influ- 
ence on the deaf as a whole. It is 
akin to the practice among our state 
institutions of having the county pay 
the transportation expense of pupils 
whose parents are too poor to bear 
the expense themselves. Only a 
small percentage of the students of 
colleges and universities for the hear- 
ing are residents of the state where 
the institution is located. Most of 
them, like the deaf students of Gal- 
laduet College, travel hundreds of 
miles to reach their destination. At 
the University of Chicago over a 
thousand students work their way 
through every year. The same is 
true in a varying degree of all other 
college. Yet who has ever heard of 
a state passing a law to help these 
indigent students along? 
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Teachers 


Draftsmen 

Editors or Publishers. 


Chemists 

Skilled Mechanics 

Insurance 

Architects 


DAIRY BARN, WHERE INSTRUCTION IN DAIRYING IS GIVEN 


turn of mind should take it into his head to ask 
us : "Let me .see. The college has been in existence 
49 years, and it surely must have turned out many 
voung men engaged in the occupations you so proud- 
ly mention. Please show me a complete list of 
them." 

Hearing young men and women do not go to 
college to become printers, civil service employes, 
clerks, supervisors, mechanics, seam.stresses, lithog- 
raphers, bakers, cabinet makers, etc. All these 
things are taught in the workshop, or at business 
colleges. Why, then, have we so tew deaf college 
graduates engaged in higher occupations, with nearly 
half of them teachers because they cannot do better? 
There are two reason.s : 


Lithographers . . . 

Cabinet makers 2 

Typists 2 

Married ( women) . . 

Deceased 

Unknown 


103 

Sculptor 

I 

29 

Painter 

I 

27 

Real Estate 

I 

12 

Matron 

I 

9 

Electrician 

I 

9 

Cataloguer 

. I 

5 

Captilists 

. 2 

5 

Builder 

] 

8 

Dentist 

1 

4 

Dental Student . . 

1 

6 

Inspector 

1 

3 

Coal dealer 

- J 

2 

Lawver 

1 

2 

Lens maker 

1 

2 

Microscopist 

1 

2 

Lumberman 

1 


Total 

Few En'gaoeu in Higher Occup.ations 
It will be noticed from the above list of oc- 
cupation.s that up to last June 257 graduates 
W'ere actually known to be engaged in 38 dif- 
ferent spheres of activity. If we group the 
professors, principals and teachers in one 
class (teachers), the list is reduced to 36 oc- 
cupations. A striking fact in reg.urd to this 
showing, as compared with the occupations 
followed by graduates of hearing colleges, 
is that 25 of them are common ones, such as 
any ordinary young man who never went to 
college i.s satisfactorily fdling every day. This 
leaves only II occupations which are included 
in the commonplace, and they are : T eachers 
(including College Professors and Principals), 
Draftsmen. Editors, Missionaries, Chemists. 
Architects, Dentists, Sculptor, Real Estate, 
Lawyer, Microscopist. Total, 135 deaf men 
engaged in what may fairly be termed “higher 
occupations.” Excluding teachers, the num- 
ber is 33. 

MiSEEATiiNG Statements 
Some of us are in the habit of repeatedly 
stating in public, with pardonable pride, that 
“the graduates of Gallaudet College are num- 
bered among our architects, lawyers, chemists, 
editors, sculptors,” etc., thereby conveying the 
impression that the deaf following such voca- 
tions are numerous. It would prove rather 
embarrasing if some one with an inquisitive 


2a/ 

,16 

•LI 

29 

3BS 


facts and ruthless competition, the law 
of the survival of the fittest operates 
relentlessly, which is all the more rea- 
son why we .should doff our hats to 
the handful of our deaf brethren who 
have overcome obstacles and prejudices 
and made a place for themselves in the 
ranks of those engaged in higher oc- 
cupations. They are the graduates 
among whom lies the real test of the 
value of an education received at Gal- 
laudet College. 

Second. Young men and women are 
sent to Gallaudet College without having 
previously determined upon a career 
after graduation, as is generally the case 
with those who attend colleges for the 
hearing. They stake their chances on 
securing some kind of a position on the 
mere fact that they are college gradu- 
ates — a delusion which cannot be dis- 
couraged any too soon. 

An I.mpkovement Possible 
It w'Ould appear that some sort of 
an improvement could be made over 
this haphazard sort of fashion in send- 
ing young men ami women to college, 
allowing them to flounder about after 
graduation, hnallj' being compelled to 
take up the first offer of employment 
that comes in their way. Our schools 
for the deaf should take a more f>crsonal interest m 
(>rospectii'e students of Gallaudet College. They 
should find out what the youth's ta.stes. inclinairons 
and capabilities are and offer him every aid and en- 
couragement. Deaf teachers especially, and there are 
200 such who are non-college graduates, should 
manifest a bit of enthusiasm in the prospective 
students. A point I would here like to emphasize, 
and which seems to liave been ovelooked is this ; 


Why Most Gr.mjuates are Okhinary Workers 

First. There are few avenues of employment of 
the higher order open to the deaf, which serves 
once more to remind us what a serious handicap 
deafness is in spite of all that human effort has do.ie 
to lessen it, and no matter what some may say to 
belittle it. In this great ihrobbi-.g world of stern 


The glory of Gallaudet College is the 
glory of all the educated deaf of the 
Lhiited States. 


The mere fact that we have the only college for 
the deaf in the world is a credit to all the educated 
deaf of the Uniteil States, though the graduates of 
course share most of the credit. With this idea 
instilled in the minds of all the educated deaf of 
our country, and the cordial co-operation of the 
teachers of our graduating classes and the President 
of Gallaudet College, there is no apparent reason 


STUDENTS’ ROOM, COLLEGE HALL 
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tvhy better things should not be expected. In the 
past the spirit of indifference and opposition seems 
to have prevailed among some of our schools, while 
a certain class of college graduates prejudiced the 
intelligent deaf by their assumed air of "Me big, 
you little.” 

The; True Object of an Education 

The great object of an education is to develop 
practical power, to add to one's ability to cope with 
men and things, to become more efficient and to be 
better fitted to grapple with the practical problems 
of life. A higher education is in itself a valuable 
asset, and a college education has its own value. If, 
therefore, a young man at school desires to go to 
Gallaudet College but has no definite purpose in 
view, he should by all means be encouraged. There 
is never any danger of any one obtaining too much 
knowledge, and the more he gets the better off and 
the happier he will be. But such a young man 
should be advised that he will virtually be a jack-of- 
all trades after he wins his diploma unless he has 
learned some trade well enough to be able to take 
it up. 


spring I glanced over a large illustrated book on 
"The Potato," written by two experts who have been 
very successful in raising and marketing this indis- 
pensable article of food. The deaf or hearing 
farmer who is satisfied to plow, sow and reap as 
his father and grandfather and others before him 
did, and trust in "He sendeth rain on the just and 
the unjust” for a bountiful crop, is not likely to find 
his hopes realized in these days of scientific farming. 

Size of Classes Gradu.\tei) 

The largest class graduated consisted of sixteen 
students ; the smallest of one student ; the average 
has been eight each year. This is certainly a most 
creditable showing for an institution at pre.ient ac- 
comodating less than a hundred students. 

President Hall has proved himself a wor by suc- 
cessor of the founder of Gallaudet College, and gives 
ever\- promise of being able to successfully carry on 
the work. The friends of the college can rest as- 
sured its destinies are in safe and thoroughly com- 
petent hands. 

The law of averages, elsewhere touched upon in 
this article, necessarily operates more powerfully 


intend to treat of in this department of the 
Silent Worker for 1913-14. Each article will have 
several half-tone portraits made irom recent photo- 
graphs in all cases ; 

1913 

Xovember — Some Well Known Heads of Schools 
for the Deaf Who Have Retired. 

December — Some Xew Superintendents of Schools 
for the Deaf. 

1914 

January — Deaf Principals and Head Teachers. 
February — Deaf Editors of Papers for the Hearing. 
March — Our Deaf Architects and Specimens oif 
their Most Expensive Work. 

April — The Deaf Engaged in Unusual Occupations. 
May — Some Shining Lights Among Graduates of 
Day Schools. 

June — The Deaf and Investments. 

July — Unfilled. 

Order is the sanity of the mind, the health of the 
body, the peace of the city, the security of the State. 

As the beams to a house, as the bones to the mic- 
rocosm of man, so is order to all things. — Southey. 
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Classical and Ac.ricultural Colleges 

Some time ago I read the following in a work 
recently published : 

“The agricultural and mechanical colleges, to- 
gether with the experiment stations, are the coming 
institutions of higher learning in the country, their 
work being far .superior to that of the traditional 
college or university.” 

The author of the above is oversanguine, but it 
reminds me of scientific agriculture for the deaf. 
Among the graduates of Gallaudet College are 29 
farmer.s. If after graduating they all had taken a 
course in one of the .Agricultural Departments con- 
nected with a number of our leading colleges, would 
they' not have been benefited financially? There 
is such a thing as science in farming, despite the 
sarcasm of stay-in-the-rut-farmers who say' you can 
not make a silk purse out of a sow's ears. -At our 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations they 
prove things by experiments. In probably' every 
State there are experts from these institutions who 
have farmers who were failures work under their 
direction and reap bountiful crops. They know the 
different kinds of soil ; which kind is adapted to a 
particular grain or fruit; how to make the same 
soil produce double the amount of crops; the right 
kind of fertilizer, and certain other things that no 
farmer would dream of knowing. This is an age 
of specialists even to the raising of potatoes. I.a.-t 


among deaf graduates than among those who can 
hear. Consequently, until more opportunities are 
open to them, only a small percentage of the gradu- 
ates of Gallaudet College can e.xpect to rise above 
the ordinary in the matter of occupation. 

Conclusion 

The prestige it has conferred on a few of the 
shining lights is reflected in a more or less degree 
on the other graduates. As a general rule the 
graduates are in the forefront of any movement for 
the betterment of the deaf, and. unlike Caesar, not 
only do not refuse the crown when it is offered 
them at conventions and other gatherings, iiut fight 
for it. The breadth of learning ot three of them, 
with their fine command of English, probably ranks 
them as the equals of any Professor of Language in 
any' college. The influence of Gallaudet College is 
felt even among schools for the deaf in Europe, and 
it has been instrumental in raising the standard of 
education of the American deaf alxive that of any 
other nation. .All these facts taken into considera- 
tion, and viewing the results as a whole, an unpre- 
judiced observer is bound to answer the query, 
“Has Gallaudet College Made Good?” with an em- 
phatic YES. 


Responding to ‘ certain queries from various 
sources I will say the following are subjects that I 


The Little Highland Mute 

Dr. Guerrant tells this incident of the saving of 
a little mountain boy from a life of silence and help- 
lessness, and the opening to him a career of large 
usefulness : 

Once, when preaching in the far Cumberland 
Mountains, forty'-five miles from the railroad, in a 
rough school-house, a little Highlander sat on the 
front bench. 

He attracted my attention by his bright, handsome 
face, and earnest attention to the preaching. But 
imagine my surprise when I learned that he was deaf 
and dumb: and I was more surprised when he came 
up and joined the church. 

His parents were very poor and unable to help him 
any way. I secured his admission into the State 
-Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb at Danville, Ken- 
tucky. Here he surpassed nearly all the hundred 
pupils, and won a scholarship in the Gallaudet Insti- 
tute at Washington City, where he graduated with 
high honors. 

He returned to his native mountains and became 
the editor of the county paper. He is now employed 
on the Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., the leading 
paper in the State ; an honorable Christian gentle- 
man, finely educated and universally beloved. 

This is the short story of Willie Fugate, the little 
Highland mute . — Missionary Survey. 
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The time to protest would have been when the 
program was first announced. Surely all the real 
work can be crowded into four busy days, and then 
the ball games and all the other asides can be 
arranged in order for those who care to stay and 
take them in. 

There, now, I think every thing savoring of the 
critical has been said, and now to the joys of the 
convention — and it was full of them. 


of the service in the sign-language in the Sunday- 
School of the Church he was wor.shipping in. He 
came. He saw, and he was overjoyed. Here at 

last, and at first hand he could show his own feel- 
ings, and prove that he was a man of good red 

blood, instead of a machine of iron, that controlled 

wealth almost of fabulous proportions — at any 
rate no one can accurately calculate it. The result 
was his invitation to he his guests at his wonder- 
fully beautiful Forest Hill esta,te. No secretary 
intervened. No guard had anything to say. Mr. 
Rockefeller just told Pat Lynch, the chief gate 
guard that every man and woman wearing the blue 
N. A. D. badge was to be pas.sed in without let 
or hindrance, and all as iMr. Rockefeller’s personal 
guests. 

Know what that means when sifted down? 

Why here we were a body of men and women 
who meet every three years, get big scare-heads 
in local dailies, the first day or two when cub re- 
porters work over the wonderful “'deadly silence 
of the room," and all that sort of thing that we 
know before hand will be printed, and then the 
busy city forgets, we, by the merest stroke of good 
luck, had secured as our agent of publicity the 
world's Croesus : the man whose riches makes him 
the most powerful man of the times, the man whose 
wealth increases by hundreds at every tick of the 
clock! You never heard of anything like this be- 
fore — and you probably never will again. 

But back to Forest Hill ! 

We marched in, and wound our way up hill and 
down, past forest glades just as one finds them in 
Nature’s wildest and gladdest phrases, then through 
gardens that mark the highest type of the Horti- 
culturist’s and the Agriculturist’s Art and all the 
Flora of every land. 

The wonderful lake, the natural springs, the flow- 
ing brooks — every thing that nature contributes and 
that artifice can lend go to make up the wonder- 
ful whole that has made Forest Hill and its won- 
derful master the marvel of the country. 


The biggest surprise — the one big advertising hit 
of the meeting was our good fortune in attracting 
the attention of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, for he at- 
tracted the attention of the whole world to us. 

And it came about through the merest accident. 

Sunday services at Mr. Rockefeller's church first 
interested him. and the rest wa.s easy. 

Here we five hundred deaf people, mainly 
through the language we used caught the attention 
of the world's richest man — and, m a sense the 
world's most talked of man. 

For years and years, he has been merely John D. 
Rockefeller, king of the Domain of Standard Oil, 
and that means owner of Railroads, Steamships 
and, they do say legislatures, but we must not charge 
the iniquities of Standard Oil to the head of that 
wonderful corporation. 

Mr. Rockefeller is nearing four score. He has 
been a busy man. His riches have piled up and 
piled up till, through the intervention of his ad- 
visers, confidantes, secretaries, guards and all that, 
Mr, Rockefeller hasn’t been permitted to be a hu- 
nwn man. He never got a chance to know his 
fellow men. He probably did not know, until our 
meeting at Cleveland, of the many schools for the 
deaf ; churches for the deaf ; clubs for the deaf ; 
college for the deaf. Through the Rockefeller 
Educational Fund he has given away millions and 
millions, but probably not a penny through any 
first hand proceedure; it has all been done through 
others. 

But on Sunday morning, August 24th, he heard 


By Alexbnder L. Pach, 925 Broadway, NewYork 


^ME Convention, eh, what? 

But when we make comparisions ! 
That Colorado meeting three 
still stands 


years ago 
out fresh in memory and it 
made a record that wdli endure for 
years. Then one cannot forget St. Louis and that, 
too, was something supreme in the Convention line. 

As I have remarked before, every convention 
developes a "man of the hour.” 'Veditz, at Colo- 
rado; Ritter, at Norfolk; Cloud, at St. Louis, and 
so back, and so hack. 

Cleveland handed us Kreigh B. Ayers, a young 
man of promise, and not to slight the efforts of 
Mrs. Bates, who became the “woman of the hour,” 
and Messrs. Friedman, Neillie, .A.llabough, McCann, 
and all the others of the Local Committee, most of 
them ably assisted by their wives — Mrs. Ayers, Mrt. 
Friedman, and Mrs. Allabough all lent valuable 
assistance, but Ayers was in the lime-light all the 
time. The only surprise was that in electing new' 
officers Ayers was not awarded a place on the new 
Board as has been customary for years. 

Looking backward one can only regret that Local 
Committees are prone to stretch the program out 
too far. It's getting w'orsc and worse in this re- 
spect, and Cleveland required eight working days, 
lopping over into two weeks, and while this is all 
right for those who come short distances, it isn’t 
just to the long distance travellers. 
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And after walking seemingly miles and miles we 
reached the golf-links, probably the finest in ex- 
istence. Never did growing grass seem more like 
a great green plush carpet. 

And here we meet our host. 

Standing in the automobile where all could see 
him, and where Mrs. Bates’ sign interpretation 
could be seen by all, he talked to us as if to real 
friends that he thought highly of. 

The merry twinkle in his eyes ! 

The cheery genial smile ! What a dear, hand- 
some, lovable man ! 

What a wonderful treat to us to see in the flesh, 
the real John D. Rockefeller and to know him as 
he permitted us look into the very depths of his 
heart and read the emotions as clearly as daylight. 

Then he grew more enthusiastic and asked if 
any of us cared to come out next morning and 
try to beat him at golf. 

Here is where he got another surprise. The 
writer of these lines called out ; 

“It wouldn't do us any good, Mr. Rockefeller, 
you could beat the best of us !” 

My how he roared, and Mrs. Bates joined in, 
and forgot all .about her interpreting, but when 
Mr. Rockefeller looked in my direction and bowed 
his thanks for the compliment, I had presence of 
mind enough to follow it up with the suggestion 
that he pose in a group photograph with all the 
delegates, on the sloping lawn, with his house as a 
background. He cheerfuly assented, and ia few 
minutes later I had the group shown in this issue 
with Mr. Rockefeller as the central figure. 

He bid us all good bye as the sun went down 
behind the trees, and I do not recall that I have 
ever seen a man look happier than the world’s 
master financier when he shook hands with his 
deaf guests, took his granddaughters, the Misses 
McCormick, of Chicago, with a protecting arm about 
each he started up the hillside toward his home, 
lost in deep thought. 

❖ 

One of the great treats was the moonlight ride 


on the lake, on the big steamer “Eastland,” which 
is nothing at all like the steamboats in our eastern 
waters, nor yet like the Mississippi steamer we had 
a similiar ride on during the Convention there. 
Dancing formed the chief amusement for young 
people, and when I reached the dancing deck I 
saw my good friend, the Rev. J. H. Cloud, and the 
huge Oscar H. Regensburg, of California, essaying 
to dance something — I could not make out what 
it was. 

❖ . 

While the Hollenden certainly made a high water 
mark as a Headquarters Hotel, very few took their 
meals there, and the dining room meetings three 
times a day when a convention is going on certainly 
forms one of the finest of Convention features. One 
did not need to pay the high rate the Hollenden 
asked for rooms, as very fine accommodation.! could 
be had for very much less. Those that went to 
the other hotels certainly saved a lot of money. 
At the Atkins, a small, but scrupulously neat and 
clean hotel, splendid rooms, wdth shower bath, and 
every modern convenience, were enjoyed by many, 
two in a room, at only $,t .50 per person, per week. 

There was no such thing as dining en masse, 
though the “Cafe des Enfantes,” yclept Childs, did 
a big breakfast and supper trade. A great crowd 
of us went to Webers for our daily dinner, but 
Weber’s fare was too unvaried, and we grew tired 
of it. Samuel Frankenheim, entertaining a party 
at the Quo Vadis production discovered the dining 
room under the Hippodrome, and after that there 
was nothing else for the Easterners, though we 
took an occasional meal at the Hollenden. 

❖ 

Of all the thousands of photographs I ever made, 
none afforded the keen pleasure that the now famous 
N. A. D. and John D. Rockefeller group which is 
reproduced in this issue did. In the first place I 
came near not getting it three times. Knowing Mr. 
Rockefeller’s antipathy for the photographic fraterni- 
ty I did not think it worth while to try. As the 


delegates were leaving to take the Euclid Avenue cars 
I made up my mind to try. I was held up at the 
gate because cameras are never allowed in the 
ground, but soon got away right in the lead. After 
we reached the golf links, a party of twenty or 
more headed for the house, and I selected the pos- 
ing ground. Then we waited — and some more wait- 
ing, and yet more till we begun to wonder where 
the rest had gone to, when a butler came out of 
the house and handed me a message stating that 
Mr. Rockefeller was entertaining the rest of the 
party at the links. My, how we ran to that section 
of the grounds, and got there just in time. My 
second narrow escape was when I set up the camera 
and found a very essential part of my appartus 
missing, but I improvised another and then the day 
was saved. Contingency No. 3 was in the fact that 
it was nearly five-thirty when the group was all 
posed. The light was going fast. A clump of trees 
all around cut out most of it, and it was so dark 
I could barely see the image on the ground glass 
to get the focus. After the plates were exposed 
I got in a few words to the central figure of the 
group, and he turned to Mrs. Bates and asked her 
to tell me that he hoped it would be a good picture. 

As I remarked, after a vi.sit to Cleveland a year 
previous to this meeting, some of the cars are pay- 
as-you-enter, and some pay-as-you-Ieave. If you 
want a transfer, you must pay one cent to the con- 
ductor for it, but the conductor on the car you 
use it on, gives you your one cent back. Of course 
this scheme is to minimize abuse of the transfer 
privileges, and I judge it works well. Certainly the 
pay-as-you-leave system is good as a time-saver 
when the people are going home nights. Cars fill 
up rapidly, and time is saved. 

❖ 

It was a wise forethought to have one day’s ses- 
sion at Euclid Beach, even though the Log Cabin 
structure was far better adapted for other pur- 
poses than a Convention session of deaf people. 
There were some so loyal that they did not see the 
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heach or the lake, though within a few feet of 
hoth. Then again there were others, and the free- 
dom of the park was theirs, and they took advantage 
of it. 

On that day, with nothing but the promise of a 
routine picnic feed, at noon, the four delegates 
from the League of Elect Surds were taken in an 
automobile to a hotel a few miles away. Such an 
unpromising place for a dinner, and the dinner was 
in inverse ratio to the surroundings, for we were 
•served with splendid steaks, vegetables, and des- 
sert all in keeping, with everything as spick and 
span as it could be, and three waitresses serving 
our party of four. This was one of the instances 
where we were surprisingly disappointed — perhaps 
T should sav disappointedlv surprised. 

❖ 

At Luna Park, on our Saturday outing, every- 
body looked weary. All the morning they sat around, 


talked, to be sure, but I judge every one was tired. 
\\'hen noon came we found the dining pavilion, 
and everybody enjoyed the novelty of forming in 
line at the food counter, each armed with a large 
tray. Madam proprietor shows you what she had 
on the steam table. Roast beef is the most popular 
edible, and a slap of gravy' and a dab of potatoes, 
and you move on to a man who serves you with 
coffee. Your tray is getting heavier, and you move 
along and serve yourself with bread, butter, knife, 
fork and spoon, and .sugar for your coffee as well 
as salt and pepper. Then y'ou move along to the 
cashier and he counts up on you. you pay the food 
fare and carry it off to a table where you find that 
the coffee really is worth while, and everything else 
good and clean. 

There are serve-self fooderies within a block of 
the Hollenden, and one was a popular breakfast 
resort for our people, but it certainly had nothing 


on Childs where some one else serves and waits. 

❖ 

New \orkers came home on the New \ork Cen- 
tral’s Fast Mail, and as the train reached its destina- 
tion late their extra fare was refunded them. Ordi- 
narily the train gets in at 8 .\.m. and no diner is at- 
tached at so early an hour, but when the train passed 
Albany two hours behind its schedule, a dining car 
was put on. and it was greatly appreciated by the 
many passengers. It shows good management, even 
though it means good business. M'herever one 
travels on the New York Central they see the painted 
legend — “Safety First" staring at employees, and 
constantly reminding them that this new slogan is to 
be borne in mind under any and all circumstances. 
Every car on our train was solid steel, and I tell 
you one retires to his berth without any qualms 
under these circumstances. 

A. L. P.vCH. 


GOSIPP 

Drunkenness of the tongue. 

Verbal vivisection of one's neighbors. 

A conversational conspiracy of ignorance, inquisitive- 
ness, impertinence, and intolerance. 

Syndicating petty, prying personalities. 

The malaria of meddlesomeness in a community. 
Reports of the vigilance committee of society. 

Public laundering of private reputations. 

Playing shuttlecock with the personal affairs of 
others. 

Order is heaven’s first law. — Po/r. 

To make a young couple love each other, it is only 
necessary to oppose and separate them, — Goethe. 

Order is to arrangement what the soul is i.t the 
hod}-, and what mind is to matter. — Jouhert. 


SYMPATHY 

The imagination of the heart. 

Fellowship of the emotions. 

The instinctive fine brotherhood of the soul. 
Hearing the unspoken language of another's heart 
Barometric sensitiveness to another's moods. 

Two sharing the joy and the sorrow of one. 

The universal kinship of humanit}- made a fact. 

The Gulf Stream of love through the waters of the 
world’s misunderstanding. 

The power to feel vividly what one has not experi- 
enced. 


He praiseth God best that serveth and obeyeth 
Him most: the life of thankfulness con.sists in the 
thankfulness of the life. — Burkitt. 


MUTE PALLBEARERS FOR MUTE 
Fort Smith, .\rk., July 12. — A strange funeral 
service was held here, the first of its kind in the 
State, when Mrs. Emma Clark Hetherington, a pio- 
neer of this city, was buried. Mrs. Hetherington 
was a deaf-mute and founded the first deaf-mute 
school in this State. The pallbearers were mutes and 
the .sermon was interpreted by a deaf-mute. 


Helen Keller has been writing on jiolitics lately, 
and she expresses herself witii sincerity and vigor, 
many of her arguments for the cause are given in 
a way that we have seen from no other writer. She 
has a decided leaning toward socialism and is cer- 
tainly a wonderful woman . — The ll'estern Peiinsyt- 
Tvtiiair., 
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The experience of a western school 
*Iht New that lost a large approjiriation for 
H&ll a new building, last year, through 

the operations of unscrujiulous 
contractors, has not been repeated with us. A 
careful Board, a reliable builder, and an 
Argus-eyed inspector have brought us a new 
hall that is complete and perfect in every way, 
and at a figure that has insured a dollar's value 
for every dollar expended. 


The thought containetl in 
Lovin{( Our Henry Van Dyke's little 
Work ])Oeni on this page is one 
that we may all well take to 
heart at this time. A fragment of a conversa- 
tion between two teachers picked up in a street 
car in our city on Monday last was to this 
eflfects : “Well, we are in the harness again,” 
the reply, “yes, aint it awful." It certainly 
was “awful awful for the teacher, awful for 
the school, awful for the child, awful for the 
community, awful for everyiiody, and the 
sooner she gets married, or takes up some 
other work the better for all concerned. 


There could scarce 
Another gf the have been a greater 

Old Guard Gone loss to the deaf of our 

country than that sus- 
tained in the death of Francis D. Clarke who 
had been interested in their uplift for forty- 
four years and who had for twenty-one years 
been the head of the splendid school at Flint, 
Michigan. Dr. Clarke was knowm, if not per- 
sonally, at least by reputation, to every deaf 
person and every one indentified with the 
education of the deaf throughout the length 
and breadth of our land. He attended the 
convention of superintendents at Indianapolis 
in June and took an active part in the proceed- 
ings there, while it w’as evident to all, at that 
time, that he would not be with us long, ^w 


thought that he would be called so soon, and 
coming as his death does with so little warn- 
ing, it is a great shock to the large circle in 
which he lived and moved. 


The picture of the recent 
Quite a Convention of the Deaf re- 

Picture produced in half-tone by our 

boys on another page is full 
of suggestion. It tells us that there is, in Mr. 
Pach, a deaf photographer whose work is 
equal to any in the world ; it tells us that the 
deaf are, as a body, the peer “in form and 
feature" of any that ever assembled in con- 
vention ; it tells us of a great and good man 
who has arisen from obscurity to eminence 
by honest endeavor, who has, despite his great 
w'ealth, lived a simjile Christian life, who has 
borne the obloquay of men patiently and with- 
out resentment, who has spent enormous sums 
in trying to benefit those around him, and 
whose happiness it was to entertain with lavish 
hand the deaf men and women who met at 
Cleveland in August, and who, sitting among 
them in their midst upon his lawn, felt him- 
self an honored guest; and it tells of a little 
band of earnest half-tone workers who are 
fast mastering the art they have chosen as 
the handiw’ork of their lives. It is indeed 
a picture that deserv^es the place it has upon 
our pages. 


The opening of our school 
An Auspicious this fall marks an Interest- 
Opening ing epoch in its history. 

It has just completed the 
third decade of its work, and is now entering 
upon its thirty-first year. 

It is receiving its children ro-day to better 
buildings, better grounds, and a better corps 
of teachers and household officers than ever 
before, and for the first time in five years 
it is able to take all the deaf children in the 
state w'ho are applying for admission. The 
latter condition is made possible by the open- 
ing of its new building, which, alone, will ac- 
commodate thirty more boys than have been 
enrolled at any previous time. 

The removal of all the boys to the new' hall 
results in more ample space in the main build- 
ing for the girls ; so that, for the current term 
at least, no deaf child will be without the 
opportunity of getting an education. New 
beds and bedding, new books, materials and 
machinery will add to the comfort, convenience 
and opportunity of all. Every county in the 
state, w'ith possibly a single exception, will 
be represented by one or more pupils, and the 
school is assured of ample provision for at least 
a year to come. 

A number of the teachers in the academic 
department have further increased their fitness 
by taking special courses during the summer, 
thus strengthening the old corps, which has 
been made yet more efficient by the addition of 
Miss Ethel Brown Warfield, formerly of the 
Maryland school, who, besides being a gradu- 
ate of the Johns-Hopkins and Mrs. Monroe’s 
school, Boston, has been especially fitted for 
her work by a' long and successful experi- 
ence. 


As heretofore, the work of the school wdll 
be mainly devoted to the training of the chil- 
dren in speech and lip-reailing, something irt 
which a large number of the graduates in re- 
cent years have obtained marked success. 

The motion picture, which has already- 
found a conspicuous place in the instruction 
of the ])upils, wdll be used more than ever dur- 
ing the coming session, and geography, history,, 
nature study and the manufactures will, by- 
its use, be brought before the children more 
vividly and forcibly than they possibly could 
have been taught in any other way. The 
school has been a pioneer in this line, having 
been the first in the state to introduce motion 
pictures for purposes of regular instruction, 
and the results have been such that it probably- 
will be used more than ever in the months to- 
come. 

So great has been the success of the lino- 
type operators who have graduated at the 
school, that it has been decided to put in a new 
machine in the near future. There is a balance 
in the treasury sufficient for the purpose, and 
another month doubtless will find another 
“lino” in the printing department, when the 
school will find itself in the proud position 
of being the only one in the country possess- 
ing tw'o machines of the kind. 

The tools, machinery and appliances of the 
other work-rooms have been put in first-class- 
condition, and all necessary additions have been 
made to them, all needed school-room adjuncts- 
appurtenances and furnishings have been pur- 
chasetl, and everything points to a yet greater 
efficiency of the school during the term. 


We are not surprised that 
Who Wouldn’t? Dr. Charles Ely, after be- 
ing for a number of years- 
a professor at Gallaudet College, and resigning 
recently to take up the superintendency of 
the Maryland School for the Deaf vacated 
by the death of his father, should present 
his resignation of the latter position to re- 
turn to his first love the professorship of 
Natural Science. We will venture the guess- 
that there are few among the superintendents 
and principals of the various schools in our 
country who would not be glad to go back 
to their old chairs. 


The Minnesota School may well be proud of 
the fact that during its long career of over 
fifty years not one of its graduates has ever 
been indicted for any offense against the laws 
of the state that educated them ; not one is 
dependent upon charity for a living, and not 
one is endeavoring to live by means other than? 
honest work. 


The greatest of all the menaces to a pro- 
fession, is the charlatan that has found a. 
place within its ranks. 


MY WORK 
By Henry Van Dyke 

Let me but do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom. 

In roaring marketplace or tranquil room p 
Let me hut find it in my heart to say. 

When fragrant wishes beckon me astray, 

“This is my work; my blessing, not my- 
doom ; 

Of all who live, I am the one by whom- 
This work can best be done in the right way.’” 
Then shall I find it not too great nor small 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers 7 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring 
hours. 

And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall,. 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best- 
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Such a fair ! 

Big melons and fruits. 

Entrancing amusements. 

Fine wagons and automobiles. 

What has become of the skeeter? 

Do we like the State Fair? We do. 

Splendid horses, cows, sheep, and pigs. 

Isabel Long is already perfectly at home. 

The basket-ball .season will open this month. 

Everybody was glad to see Harry Dixon again. 

Miss Corey has seventeen little folks in her class. 

The Merry-go-round horses were unu.sually frac- 
tious. 

Maybe we don’t have a good time on the hobby 
horses. 

Paul Reed made twenty dollars working during his 
vacation. 

What do you think? Louisa Beck's sister has 
five dresses. 

The trimming of our trees is beautifying our 
grounds greatly. 

Only one of our present list of students expects 
to go to College. 

The children and teachers spent about seventy 
dollars at the fair. 

Harriet Alexander had her first trip to Altantic 
City during the summer. 

Charles Dobbins has a pronounced opinion of the 
man that rocks the canoe. 

Judah Nasanow visits his little sister twice daily^ 
to see that she is all right. 

Charles Quigley, Mrs. Mendum and Mary Men- 
dum were callers on Monday. 

The dry season has been followed by copious rains 
and our grass looks fine again. 

The Woodward maple is going to be one of the 
most beautiful trees in the yard. 

Mr. Newcomb is going to make our Thanksgiving 
dinner the finest the pupils have ever had. 

We shall all be glad when the fall moving picture 
lectures begin. The opening is on Saturday. 

Arthur Pease was one of the fortunate ones who 
had the use of an auto during the summer. 

The last rose of our summer is left blooming alone 
on a little low bush just in front of our door. 
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Automobiling appears to have been one of Alfred 
Shaw’s principal pleasures during the summer. 

Mr. John Bausmann, an uncle of Marion Baus- 
mann, was killed on the rail-road last summer. 

Among the deaths of the summer was that of Vallie 
Gunn’s step-father who passed away in August. 

An English sparrow that is more than half white 
is one of the curiosities of our lawn these days. 

The fifth year classes are just at present having 
a serious time with the “points of the compass.” 

A letter just received by one of the girls advises 
us that Mamie German was married on Wednesday. 

Mabel Smith, a pupil at Mount Airy for ten years, 
is now wdth us, and seems to quite like old Jersey. 

us home from the fair but Friday was just as good. 

It rained on Monday morning just enough to keep 

Every body takes off his hat, hereabouts, when 
the name of Col. Mahlon Margerum is mentioned. 

The new concrete walks leading to the gym and 
the infirmary tvill be a great advantage in wet weath- 


Joseph Higgins and Paul Reed took a run up to 
Washington’s Crossing on their wheels on Satur- 
day. 

Among the interesting things awaiting Clara Van 
Sickle’s return home were “four kittens and three 
cats.” 

If the World Series between the Giants and Athle- 
tics is not over pretty soon, some of our boys will be 
“daffy.” 

Master Jesse Still, of Haddonfield, arrived on Sun- 
day, all in time to attend the fair with our little 
folks. 

The electric fixtures were installed in the new 
building last week, and we now have a flood of 
light there. 

The young gentleman who puts up old glory every 
morning, had it at the top-mast upside down on 
Wednesday. 

A hundred and twenty-five children arrived on our 
opening day. The largest number we have ever had 
at that time. 

Ruth Ramshaw spent a part of her holiday on 
a farm and now thinks she would like to be a 
farmer’s wife. 

Hildur Colberg and Edith Tussey returned to 
school again this fall. We were all greatly pleased 
to see them again. 

The fir.st few nights the boys were in the new 
building they had to use lanterns, but they got along 
very well with them. 

The new building wdll hold a hundred and twenty 
boys and appearances indicate that it will be full be- 
fore the year is out. 

We had two days, Monday and Friday, set aside 
for us at the fair; so that if it rained Monday we 
w'ould still have a chance. 

We were all guests of the “Gazette’’ at the Broad 
St. Theatre on Friday afternoon to see the Rainey 
pictures. They were a great treat. 

One of the little girls says that she is much hap- 
pier at school than at home, but we mention 

her name. Her mamma might be cross'^ 


The study-tables and lockers ordered for the new 
building are as fine as any ever put in a school. 
They’ll both be along in another week. 

Oreste Palmieri worked during the whole summer,, 
and, upon leaving to come back to school, brought 
a flattering recommendation from his boss. 

Our base-ball “fans” are looking forward itir- 
patiently to the 7th when the world’s series open^. 
The majority of them pick the Giants as the winners. 

We are always just tired enough after visiting 
all the exhibits at the fair in the morning, to^ 
thoroughly enjoy the long performance in the after- 
noon. 

Thomas Crowell who left school last year, has 
taken up concrete work with Mr. Edmund Burk. He 
assisted in the laying of our concrete walks last 
month. 

Mabel Snowden was a visitor on Sunday. Mabel 
has been carrying on a sucessful dress-making busi- 
ness in Lambertville, ever since her graduation four 
years ago. 

Vito Dondiego and Andrew Dziak worked for 
several weeks in one of the local potteries, but the 
work was very hard, and they resumed their studies 
and returned to their trades last week. 

The two rooms on the north-west end of the second 
floor of the main building formerly occupied by the 
boys as bed-rooms have been turned into school 
rooms for Miss Brian and Miss Warfield. 

A fine new oven was installed over in the west 
wing of our Main Building last month. A half 
dozen of our boys will take up the art of baking, 
and we shall hereafter bake our own bread. 

Frank Hoppaugh spent a few' days w'ith John Mac- 
Nee, Antonio Petoio and George Brede in Newark, 
last summer. There was so much that was new to 
Frank that, as he puts it, his “mouth opened all day.” 

Roy Hapward says that one of the most interest- 
ing days he had during the whole summer was the 
one he spent at Bronx Park, New York. Roy al- 
ways was a great admirer of nature. 

The monitors for the month are Oreste Palmieri, 
Antonio Petoio, Walton Morgan, Carl Droste, Eddie 
Mayer, Elias Scudder, Mary Sommers, Harriet Alex- 
ander, Clara Van Sickle, and Lillian Learning. 

Isabel Lane, Anna Hicks, Judah Nosanow, Susan- 
nah Nosanow, James Johnson, Etta Southard and 
Emil Ruegg, all new pupils, arrived on Friday. They 
were so happy in their new surroundings, that we all 
now think that Friday is a iuckj' day. 

For the first time in fifteen years we now have a 
guest room. We call it the mahogany room be- 
cause its furniture is all made of solid mahogany, 
some that Mrs. Walker has had for many years, 
and that she brought from her old home a year ag;o. 

Neither Jemima Smith. Nellie Van Lenten, Francis 
Phalon, Mildred Henemier nor Goldie Sheppard will 
return to school this fall. All were fine girls, and 
it is greatly to be regretted that they could not com- 
plete a twelve-year term. 

The morning recitation hours have been divided 
into three forty minute periods, and the upper classes 
will now rotate. Mr. Sharp will teach language, 
grammar, arithmetic and physiology; Miss Vail will 
teach geography and Miss W'illiams will specialize 
in speech, lip-reading and history. 

Mrs. Walker dropped a very small stone out of 
one of her rings Monday morning, and had given 
it up for lost when Mr. Walker suggested that 
Mamie Gessner and Katie Kulikow'ski be asked to 
take a little look. It only takes them ten minutes to 
resurrect the bauble, and it was with no small amount 
of prid^;that they passed it over to its owner. 
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FROM THE OLD WORL D— N o. 6 


BY MDLLE YVONNE PITROIS 


jMONG the diversions that may be of 
i interest to a cultured deaf-mute, and 
I at the same time enlarge his power 
of s>'mpathy and comprehension for 
his silent brethen, one of the best and 
the most attractive is to collect things concerning 
the deaf : illustrated cards, views of the schools, 
autographs and protraits of deaf-mutes (not neces- 
sarly celebrated ones!) magazines intended for the 
silent readers, school books for silent children, ob- 
jects made by them, reproductions of works and 
masterpieces of deaf artists. 

I wish that some of m\' readers would resolve 
to begin a collection of this kind ; they would see 



bright-looking than the Montreal one, of course, 
universally adopted as a rallying mark and a means 
of recognition by all the deaf! Specially for those 
who are journeying, or living alone in foreign coun- 
tries how good and helpful it would be to notice 
suddenly in a button-hole or on a body, such an 
ornament that would tell them: "I am like you, — 
a fellow-sufferer, a friend, a brother or sister. Freely 
speak to me, I shall understand your language, I 
understand your feelings, and I shall be happy to 
give you advice, help, comfort, sympathy!” Yes, 
indeed, a badge ought to exist for us ; let us have 
one, — and many, many of us, I am sure, should be 
only too glad to wear it. 


Deaf and their friend.s, — they must be taught to 
love and admire our heroes, our great and good 
men, to rejoice over our victories,— -our bloodless 
victories over evil and ignorance. Our History has, 
indeed, over six thousand years of a dark and untold 
period, — with short and brief beams of light ap- 
pearing here and there, — and only one hundred and 
fifty years of real life and conscienciousness. But 
how interesting it is already, and how grateful and 
proud we can be of our progress which such a book 
as this one by Mr. Holycross makes us realize! 

I hope that the first edition of “The Abbe de TEpee 
and other Early Teachers of the Deaf” will be soon 
followed bt' many others, and that the editor w'ill 


what pleasure each addition to it 
affords the owner, and how much it 
would help towards a better know- 
ledge, a better understanding of the 
life, the priviliges and the wants of 
the deaf. 

I have such a collection. I proudly 
call it *'my museum.” and though it 
is still very small, — for I began it 
only a short time ago — it has a great 
interest for me. It contains deaf 
papers of manj- different countries, 
— France, America, England, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Germany, Swe- 
den, Finland, Italy, Australia; post- 
cards, photographs, books, among 
them the class-books used in Mrs. 
Mill’s school for the deaf in Chefoo, 
China, and so on. 

My American department includes 
valuable things as the collections of 
the Silent Worker, The I'olta Re- 
view and many other magazines, too 
numerous to be named : the complete 
works of Helen Keller, the tw’o 



be encouraged to publish other Ijooks 
of the same kind. With the pre- 
cious, even unique sources of in- 
formation he seem to have, and his 
facilities for illustrating so beauti- 
fully his publications, he could give 
us, at least, two other intere.sting and 
valuable contributions to our annals ; 
a hook on the great deaf artists, 
poets, scientists or writers of the 
past, — with portraits, reproductions 
of the paintings or statues and 
sculpture of the ones, — extracts and 
analysis of the works of the others ; 
and another book on the story of the 
deaf in their various countries, with 
views of their schools, homes, ex- 
planations of their present state and 
condition, information of all kinds. 
How helpful and useful .such an 
International guide through the 
Silent world would be ! 

***** 

The fourth thing I have received 
from America is a letter, written in 


beautiful and touching books on the 
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answer to one I wrote myself some 


Deaf-Blind by the late Mr. Wade, 

The Sign-Language by Mr. J. Schuyler Long and 
his sweet liook of poetr.v. Out of the Silence, that 
were presented to me by my friend, his charming 
wife. Mrs. E. F. Long of Stray Straws, etc. 

These recent months, four additions to my museum 
have come to me across the “Big Pond,” and I wish 
to speak of them to my readers, for I am sure they 

will be interested in them. 

***** 

First, it is a piece of music, “Daffy Down Dilly,” 
a waltz with song of which the music is by Jack 
Stanley, and the words by Mrs. Sylvia Chapin Balis, 
teacher in the school for the deaf of Belleville, Onta- 
rio, — the member for Canada of our bright and 
flourishing “Cosmopolitan Correspondence Club.” 
That a deaf person can write verses suitable for 
music is a remarkable achievement indeed, — the 
more worthy to be noticed in this case, that Mrs. 
Balis's verses are as fresh and charming as the 
daffodils themselves.— the sweet, “dancing daffodils” 
that shake their light yellow heads in the blossoming 
fields, under the sunbeams of the spring. 

***** 

From Canada, too, has come to me a charming 
button representing the bonny and smiling face 
of the Abbe de I’Epee, adorned with a pink-colored 
ribbon. This button was worn by the French- 
Canadian deaf-mutes, former pupils of the Montreal 
School for the Deaf and members of the St. Francis 
of Sale’s Club, at the celebration of the Bi-Centenary 
of the Abbe de I'Epee, that was at the same time 
the eleventh birtliday of their Club. This button 
has reminded me of a discussion opened some years 
ago in the British Deaf Times, under the title, 
“Will you wear a badge?” Several articles were 
published on this subject, and then it was laid aside. 
I think it is a pitj% for how many services could be 
rendered by a button or badge,— smaller and less 


***** 

The third thing I lately received from America. — 
from Ohio, this time, is a hook, bound in neat brown 
which gives it a rather puritan appearance, entitled : 
“The Abbe de TEpee, and other early teachers of 
the deaf.” (price 75 cents) by Edwin Isaac Holy- 
cross, of 308 South i8th Street, Columbus, O. This 
book of 72 pages, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated, has. as a preface an eloquent pleading for the 
combined system by Robert P. ilacGregor. It is, I 
believe, the most unique work of its kind at pres- 
ent. It contains, in a set of short and vivid articles, 
so many things that all of us must keep in our 
minds and hearts : a summary of the life and work 
of the good Abbe de I’Epee, — a brief description of 
his school as it is now, — a thrilling account of his. 
successor, the abbe Sicard, the touching story of 
Gallaudet and “little Alice,” facts dealing w'ith the 
lives of Laurent Clerc, Jean Massieu, Edmund 
Booth, and others, all illustrated with portraits, fac- 
similes of monuments and views. A feature quite 
new and interesting too, is the serial of pictures 
representing the manual alphabets of various epochs 
and various countries, each with a historical notice 
and explanations. 

I have felt a great interest in reading this book, 
and in studying its pictures. It has taught me several 
things I did not know before. The adult deaf 
ought to read it, — not only that, but the manner in 
which the articles are presented, — like separate, short, 
simple and easy stories, — make of this work a valua- 
be addition to the collections of class-books for read- 
ing by our deaf children. They must know all these 
facts, — it is History for us,— the History of the 
silent people. As the American children are tauglff 
the History of America, the French children the 
History of France, and so on, the deaf children 
of all nations must be taught the History of the 



months ago, — a. beautifully type- 
written and autographed letter by Helen Keller. 
Of course, I did not intend to get it in view of a 
collection, but I have placed it among my chief 
treasures. It was not meant for publication, how- 
ev'cr. The occasions to admire Helen Keller are of 
world-wide initerest. which the occasions to love her 
are not so much known by the public as they deserve 
to be. That is why I take the liberty to publish this 
message. Who can help to love the signer, when one 
has read her nice letter, and forgets that she is 
a genuine, perhaps the most industrious woman 
living, to write so simply and affectionately to 
her unkown friend? How not be deeply touched by 
her longing to bring. — from her dark, dark night, — 
a “message of light” to others, specially to the af- 
flicted ones? And how not notice, with emotion, 
the wish of her generous heart, of “abundant sun- 
shine” for her correspondent, when never, never 
the sun will shine on her own path? 

Here is her letter : 

WrEntham, Mass., March 26, 1913. 

“Dear Yvonne: — Since you addressed me in such 
a sweet way as one whom you had always known, 
I give myself the pleasure of calling you by your 
first name. I am grieved and mortified to find that 
I have never answered your beautiful letter. It 
was mislaid somehow, and when I found it again 
long afterwards, my work was taxing me to the ut- 
most, and made it hard for me to write letters. 
But you say that I have always had a place in your 
heart ; so I take courage to send you a message now, 
on the strength of the old saying: “Better late than 
never.” 

“I am writing to you in my mother tongue because 
I can put so much more warmth into it than into 
my clumsy, ill-written French. Indeed, I shall be 
happy to hear from you again, and I will try' to 
answer any questions y'ou may choose to ask me. 

“How fortunate you arc to have such a wise, lovely 
mother! Not only do you have her always at your 
side, but she is in all your work, in all that you do 
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to help your fellowmen. Even so m3" teacher helps 
rme to write books to do good, to overcome all my 
limitations. And I have another dear helper in her 
■liustond, Mr. J. A Macy. (She was married in 
1905.) So 3'ou see, I have two instead of one to 
love, to live for, and that is saying ever3'thing to 
you who have love’s quick ear, is it not? 

“Now my teacher and I are bus3’ lecturing. We 
began in February, and already have been to New 
Work and New Jersey several times. For two years 
I have been taking lessons with a teacher of sing- 
ing from Boston to improve my voice and speech. 
I made such good progress that my friends decided 
that I could begin speaking in public this winter. 
Many people understand me, so that I can speak even 
in a good-sized hall without an interpreter. I am 
trying to carry a message of light to those upon 
whom has fallen the shadow of blindness, ph3"sical 
or spiritual. I hope that later I can make my voice 
®o far in aid of the poor, the unfortunate and the 
■oppressed. Mrs. Macy’s lecture is about how she 
taught me. I wish 3'ou and your mother could 
bear it, there are so many valuable ideas in it. I 
-feel that her message on education will benefit the 
whole world. 

“Dear Mr. Wade, the deaf-blind of America have 
truly lost a true friend in him. He was a tower of 
strength to many a weak one, and my heart aches 
-when I think how they must all long for the touch 
of his helping hand- 

“It would certain^' give me pleasure to read “A 
“Christmas in the Dark’’ again in French. 

“I hope that these spring days are bringing 3"ou 
abundant sunshine and delight. With warm mes- 
sages to your mother and yourself, I am, 

Lovingly your friend, 

Helen Keller.” 

***** 

And there are, dear readers, the things I have 
recently received from your continent, in addition 
-to the usual letters and messages of my various 
-friends. 

I should be very pleased if m3' article could in- 
rerest you enough to wish to also Begin a collection ; 
and, so that >'ou may have a souvenir from France, 
-in it, I shall willingly send a post-card of one of our 
Institutions or a paper for the deaf, — specify which 
you prefer, — to those of you, that will ask me on 
an illustrated card concerning the deaf of their 
countries, — schools, homes, churches, monuments or 
portraits. Yvonne Pitrois. 

6, rue Hemon, Le Mans, (Sarthe) France. 


SEA’S LURE 

I love the mountains, but the sea keeps calling 
Up through the dark three thousand feet below ; 

I cannot hear the sounds of watei falling 
Because of billows marching to and fro. 

I love the mountains for the peace that lingers 
On every shrowded peak and vale at dawn — 

A. peace that grips my soul with cooling fingers — 

A peace that tells of strength from great heights 
drawn. 

I love the mountains, feel the great uplifting 
Of strength that sleeps amidst the lonely kills, 

The evening lights and shadows softly drifting 
The tinkling music from far hidden rills. 

^ut in the midnight’s darkest hour I waken 
From dreams by peace and quietness all blest. 

And there comes thro’ the tree-tops tempest-shaken 
The old, old call of sorow and unrest. 

And the sea draws me with a strength compelling 
A-down the mountain-side with lure most sweet. 

Sulky but sure, obedient though rebelhng. 

She draws me down and runs to kiss my feet. 

SureR' the sea drew near me in the making 
And drenched mv- infant soul with warm, wxt 
spray? 

Maybe she held me to her heart’s sad aching? 

And with soft fingers meddled with my clay? 

Maybe — but she has given without measure — 

All joy in life, all strength of purpose sure, 

All sorrow and unrest, all purest pleasure. 
Therefore I needs must follow on her lure. 

“Unity." 

' Brisbane, Australia, June, 1913. 



By Miss Petra T. Fandrem, Duluth, Minn. 


R. PORTER has again asked me to take 
charge of the Exchange Department of 
the Silent Worker. Inasmuch as I 
have to devote a small portion of my 
time to earning a living and providing 
shoes and food for six husky kids and have a few 
matters to look after occasionalh- for the National 
Association of the Deaf, the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association, and the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, as well as chase an occasional 
Impostor, I feel that I should not take upon m3-self 
further obligations. However, I have an able as- 



“CAUGHT IN THE ACT” 
The victim is President Howard. 


sistant in the person of m3- private secretar3-. Miss 
Petra T. Fandrem, of the class of 1912, Gallaudet. 
She handles practicalh- all of m3- correspondence, is 
therefore in touch with the grand little deaf-mute 
world, and as she is an interesting writer I have 
asked Mr. Porter to turn this department over to 
her. If the good friends who have sent me copies 
of the papers of the L. P. F. will continue the 
courtesy the3- will serve the double purpose of sup- 
ph'ing the Exchange Department of this paper and 
keep the President of the National Association of 
the Deaf in touch with his work. Before I place 
the second and third fingers of my right hand be- 
tween the fourth and fifth buttons of my vest and 
make m3- best bow-, retiring from w-ork that has 
appealed to me very strongly, I wish to make a brief 
statement as the newh- elected President of the 
National -Association of the Deaf. 

I appreciate the honor conferred upon me at Cleve- 
land and I also appreciate the fact that it means that 
many things are “up to me.” I do not think that 
any President in recent 3'ears has assumed office 
under more favorable conditions. The Association 
is larger than it ever was. Many memberships are 
paid up in advance to 1917. Present indications are 
that all factions are united and have the pull together 
spirit. It shall be my purpose to keep harmony and 
I shall tr3- and so organize the work that each de- 
partment shall be under the head of a good and 
competent worker who shall have just one dut3' 
to perform for the National Association, who shall 



not be restricted and hampered and who shall be 
accountable to the .Association. 1 hope to enlist the 
active co-operation of a host of young members. 
We have some grand old w-heel horses who have 
done Trojan work for the Association. They will 
not last for ever. While we still have the benefit 
of their experience and advice and while they are 
still in the prime of their manhood with ripe experi- 
ence and strong mental facilities, it is time to work 
younger men into the activities of the Association. 
We must not overlook the fact that we must increase 
our membership and that every active member should 
help to this end. -A regular campaign will later 
be inaugurated for this purpose. In the meantime 
let every lo3'al member see if he and she can not 
add one new member. The Deaf-Mute^ Journal 
is the official organ of the .Association and every 
member should be a subscriber to this paper, or 
hav-e access to it and keep in touch with the work. 
This would be equivalent to having a weekly bul- 
letin of our own and be far more economical. Let 
our watchword be “Harmony.” Let every member 
take it upon himself to build up the .Association 
membership. Let us all work together and in 1917 
w-e will show the largest and greatest Association 
of the Deaf in the World. 

Jay Cooke How'ard. 


The schools are just opening and the members 
of the little paper family have not yet commenced 
to drop into our office. The publisher of the Silent 
Worker has called for “copy.” 

While the Exchange Department may not have 
opened for business, the office of the President of 
the National Association for the Deaf was flooded 
with communications and correspondence before his 
return from the Convention. These communications 
can hardly be otherwise than of interest to the read- 
ers of the Silent Worker. Naturally the Cleveland 
Convention was the chief topic of most of these 
letters. 

!Mr. J. S. Long who was the official stenographer 
of the Convention and who must have paid closer 
attention than anyone else to the proceedings writes : 
“Ever3- time I think of the convention it takes on 
a more significant and glorious aspect. It sure was 
a great gathering. One of the gratifying results 
it seems to me was bringing the antagonistic fac- 
tion nearer together so that they will hereafter work 
more in accord.” 

Mr. A'editz, who is chairman of the Trustees of 
the Endowment Fund, writes in the same tone. 
W’ith his pet plan in his hands he is going to keep 
us bus3' watching the fund swell. There is nothing 
a man can do better than that which he likes to do. 
We now have our eye on Mr. Veditz and will watch 
him do things. 

Mr. Hanson has consented to remain at the head 
of the Publicity Bureau. In this way his good work 
for the N. .A. D. will continue. Air. Hanson has 
done valuable work in building up and strengthen- 
ing the .Association. It is merely an indication of 
his sterling qualities that he continues to put his 
shoulder to the wheel. 

Mr. G. M. McClure, of Kentuck3-, looks forw.trd to 
a harmonious and successful period in the affairs of 
the Association and Mr. Mcllvaine, of Mt. .Air3', 
and Airs. Thomas, of Clinton, N. Y., hope we will 
now get down to work. 

If 3-0U should tell us we would not believe it. but 
as actions speak louder than words, we are letting 
3-0U judge for yourself the actions of Air. De\S itt 
Himrod, of Erie, Penn. He was “caught in the 
act” by Aliss Fh-nn. of Newark, N. A’, A\ e are 
very much surprised that Miss Jones, of Flint, Alich., 
who is seated at the right, should sit calmly by and 
let such things go on. 

Airs. Laura Bates, honorary chairman of the Local 
Committee at Cleveland, is using her best influences 
to keep the deaf before the public at Clevland. With 
the good impression that the5- made at the Conven- 
tion, and with her energetic work we are sure that 
Cleveland will not soon forget the deaf. 

Latest reports are that Mrs. Bates is keeping in 
touch with John D. Rockefeller. She was at his 
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home and delivered several songs in signs for Mr. 
Rockefeller and his family, and they took her out 
in their auto. 

One of the most interesting hgures at the con- 
vention was Mr. Harry White, maybe better known 
as “Free Lance.” He has not attended many of the 
conventions and it was a real treat to the old boys 
to see him. Mr. White has recently been appointed 
principal of the Arizona School for the Deaf, whicli 
school he founded. 

The friends of A. H. Greener, who became famous 
when riding the old white burro at Colorado Springs, 
were glad to see him agtiin but they sadly missed 
his umbrella. 

Rev. Frank C. Smielau made the trip from eastern 
Pennsylvania to Cleveland in his auto without a 
mishap. He was not even arrested for speeding, 
which fact is amazing considering how anxious he 
must have been to get there. At the convention he 
put his machine at the service of the delegates and 


took them sight-seeing. He proved to be an excel- 
lent chauffeur. While at John D.’s home his ma- 
chine was used as a platform for John D. to speak 
from and when it was learned that John D. had sat 
on his reverence's coat, there were many who wished 
to cut it up for souvenirs. 

Mr. Robert King's towering figure W'as conspicuous 
at the convention. He is a director of the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf, the only deaf man in the world 
to hold such a position. Mr. King is in the Real 
Estate-Loans and Insurance business in Lexington, 
Ky., and has a large business. 

Another giant who swaggered about the lobby of 
the Hollenden Hotel was Mr. Dudley, formerly of 
Kentucky but now of Texas. When Mr. Dudley 
played tackle on the college team way back in ’94, 
he was a thin, raw-boned chap, as nervous as a 
Kentucky colt. He has developed into a fine big 
round fellow tipping the scales at about 230 pounds. 
He has been doing contracting work all over the 


country from Rhode Island to Texas — driving gang> 
of laborers — Dagoes — in the east and Mexicians im 
the south. 

Mr. Ha.senstab, of Chicago, was on deck at all 
times to see that nothing was done illegally. 

It was encouraging to see the large number of fine- 
young men and women who attended the convention. 
This made it evident that there is plenty of promis.- 
ing material for the X. A. D. directorate of the 
future. 

There was a fine crowd from Canada. They were 
not eligible to active membership, which was a pity. 
Provision should be made for admitting our Canadiar* 
cousins to active membership. Why not amentf 
.\rticle II — Membership — to read “Any deaf citizen 
of the United States or Canada may become a mem- 
ber of this Association, etc.” We suggest that the 
Committee on codification of the by-laws take this- 
under advisement. 


Deaf-Mutism Being Stamped Out Among Americans 


{From The Springfield Sunday Union.) 


HE story of Helen Keller, the blind 
and deaf girl who was taught to think 
and speak with such force and logic 
that her message to humanity has 
traversed the bounds of civilization, is 
unquestionably tlie most unique record of intellectual 
development. It calls attention, not only to the pos- 
sibility latent in children afflicted with deaf-mutism, 
but indicates that here in America the means to 
develop these hampered minds have been brought 
to the highest state of perfection. 

Recent references to Miss Keller, and the fact 
that Europe looks to the United States for informa- 
tion relative to the higher development of deaf- 
mutes have served to bring prominently before 
the public the knowledge that deaf-mutism among 
American-born children is on the decrease. This 
is due chiefly to the inculcation of one of the prac- 
tical principles of eugenics, namely, an injunction 
to blood relatives that they should not marry. 

There can be no doubt that the teachings of 
scientists in this respect, although the insistence 
of the teachings is not as general or as emphatic as 
it undoubtedly will be in the future, is having a 
marked effect upon the more intelligent throughout 
the country. -Among those who realize the blight 
likely to be bestowed upon their offspring, con- 
sanguineous marriages are comparatively rare. An- 
other factor that is largely responsible for the 
decrease in deaf-mutism is the ability of physicians 
to cope with diseases that formerly baffled tlteir 
skill and left a legacy of deafness and consequent 
mutism in young children. 

Deaf-mutism occurs alike among the high and 
low, the rich and poor ; it regards no condition in 
life. .And so it happens that the King and Queen 
of Spain have a little son so afflicted — Don Jaime, 
their second boy. 

Dr. 'Vicente Llorente, physician to the Spanish 
Court, came here last Fall ostensibly to attend 
the Hygienic Congress in Washington. He had 
a private mission as well, it turned out, for he 
lingered long after the congress had ended. He 
spent his time in visiting the notable medical and 
scientific institutions in the leading centres in the 
United States, paying particular atterftion to those 
devoted to the education of deaf-mutes. Before 
leaving Dr. Llorente informed the Union that he 
had learned many wonderful things here pertain- 
ing to medicine and other branches of science. He 
declared that his Spanish colleagues were ignorant 
of our advanced scientific knowledge and methods, 
and that he would urge upon them the necessity 
of visiting the United States if they expected to 
keep abreast of the times in the practice of medicine 
and surgery. Dr. Llorente visited the Gallaudet Col- 
lege in Washington, the Government institution that 


provides deaf-mutes with the advanced education 
to be obtained by normal young men and women 
in other colleges, as well as the institutions for the 
deaf where children are taught. He carried away 
a vast quantity of literature pertaining to these 
various schools to lay before King Alfonso and 
Queen Victoria. 

Since Dr. Llorente's return to Spain it is said 
that the Marquis de Riano, Spanish .Ambas.sador 
to the United States, has been instructed by King 
■Alfonso, acting on the advice of the Court physician, 
to see Miss Keller and find out all he can from 
her relative to the methods used in teaching her. 

Cable dispatches from Madrid on Tuesday last 
announced that several .American physicians had 
been honored by King .AIfon.so on the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Llorente. 

Thomas Ho])kins Gallaudet was the founder of 
the education of deaf-mutes in America, and he 
devoted his life to it. He raised the deaf-mute 
from a position where he was looked upon with 
contempt as a witless person to the plane of a 
man of affairs. Gallaudet College in Washington 
is the supreme result of his endeavors, and his 
son. Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, is President 
Emeritus of the institution. 

Dr. J. Wallace Beveridge of New York, a great- 
grandson of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, comment- 
ing on the causes of mutism, its decrease in this 
country, and the advanced position the deaf-mute 
occupies to-day, said yesterday : 

“Deaf-mutes are occupying higher positions of 
trust in this country to-day because of advanced 
methods of instruction. This affliction is dimin- 
ishing in the native born in the United States be- 
cause of practical eugenics — the education of per- 
sons in regard to marrjdng blood relatives — and also 
because of better hygienic conditions. The vast 
majority of the new cases of deaf-mutism in Ameri- 
ca are of foreign importation and are of the idiotic 
type. 

“Very inacurrate statistics have been compiled 
with reference to the cause of mutism because of 
difficulty of obtaining post-mortem extiminations 
of those afflicted with deafness, but recently con- 
siderable light has been thrown upon this subject 
by Dr. Henry C. Lore and Prof. McKuen, of Phila- 
delphia. and work done by investigators in New 
York City in anatomical research, especial care hav- 
ing been taken in recent years of the subjects of- 
fered to the medical schools for dissection in obtain- 
ing their previous histories. In all cases of mutism 
found in the manner a careful investigation was 
made of the bones in the ear. All cases of mutism 
where those afflicted died in private families that 
permitted autopsies to be made were recorded by 
Prof. McKuen, and it has been shown with a 
reasonable assumption of fact that one of the main 
causes is a defect in the labyrinth of the ear. This 
defect may have been produced by diseases, such as 
diphtheria or scarlet fever, causing a secondary 
infection of the inner ear, which ultimately involved 
the labyrinth and semi-circular canals, causing 


either a total deafness or the absence of hearing: 
to such a degree that sounds could not be trans- 
mitted to effect the reflex action necessary for ai» 
impression on the cells of the brain. 

“A similar condition wherein hearing is greatly 
interferred with may take place from the pressure- 
of instrumentation at birth, and the delicate bones 
may be damaged so that infection will be readily 
received, or the injury cause sufficient interference 
with hearing to prevent the child from employing^ 
speech. 

“The loss of hearing due to preventable cau.ses 
of this kind covers fully one-half of all cases that 
come under ob.servation for treatment and education,, 
and it is essentially necessary to instruct parents 
either by the publicity of the press or by constant 
reiteration on the part of the family physician to- 
guard against diseases and conditions that may 
imperil little ones acquiring speech through the 
damage to the mechanism of hearing. 

“The great etiological factor that enters into- 
mutism is heredity. This may be divided, as Mc- 
Kuen does, into two great classes — those that are 
idiotic and mentally lacking, and the true mute 
wherein the distinct absence of one or more of 
the little fine bones in the ear is noted, or where 
there is distinct atrophy of that portion of the brain 
known as Broca's speech centre, the third left 
frontal convolution of the brain. 

“The forms of idiotic mutism may be due to 
a cretin ic condition, as observed in Switzerland,, 
similar to true cretinism or true idiocy, incapable 
of receiving impressions of .sound or any external 
influence sufficient to create an answering reflex in- 
ganglionic cells of the brain, and a mute is thus- 
seen iiractically incapable of receiving or benefit- 
ing by instruction. The other type of hereditary 
mutism, which often represents the highest intel- 
lectual capacity, is due to consanguineous marriages- 
and the inter-marriage of deaf-mutes themselves. 
Statistics relative to the percentage of such mar- 
riages have been collected and published by the- 
'Volta Institute of Research founded by Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell 

“The question now arises as to whether or not: 
the number of deaf-mutes is increasing or diminish- 
ing in this country in proportion to the increase- 
in population. As nearly as can be correlated, the 
statistics are rather imperfect, but from the number 
of known mutes that are more or less kept 
track of through the committees interested in their 
behalf, the opinion seems to be that the hereditary 
type of mutism among true Americans is greatly 
diminishing. This perhaps is due to the widespread' 
publicity given to the fact that the offspring of 
cousins and other blood relatives who marry are- 
likely to be so afflicted. It is also due to a certairt 
extent to the fact that when deaf-mutes marry 
the number of children in the family is u.sually 
considerably smaller. There seems to be a slight 
increase in the mutism caused by infection in outly- 
ing districts that are unfortunate enough to be- 
located where inactive Health Boards holds sway. 

“It can be stated, however, that the hygienic- 
methods pursued by the Health Boards and physi- 
cians in our large cities are slowly but surely 
causing a marked decrease in the number of chil- 
dren .afflicted with deafness in both ears. The- 
general use of antitoxin in diphtheria has greatly 
reduced the number of deaf children among those 
who have been unfortunate enough to suffer front 
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this disease. Physicians also are using a vaccine 
in scarlet fever with good results, and this, it 
is confidently expected, will reduce the number of 
mutes still further. 

“Cases of mutism of the idiotic type seem to ap- 
pear generally in children of foreign-born parents 
who emigrate to this country, and this type is in- 
creasing in proportion to the number of such per- 
sons added to the population by the almost daily ar- 
rival of large groups of immigrants. 

“The exact figures of increase of decrease per 
100,000 per capita are not obtainable, as the find- 
ings reported in Switzerland, Russia, Austria, Nor- 
way, France, and Ireland nearly all vary, one in- 
vestigator reporting a certain percentage and an- 
other man a different percentage ; but the general 
tendency toward increase or decrease in each type 
of mutism has been indicated. 

“In the field of eugenics, which is of such va.st 
interest to all men endeavoring to protect our racial 
characteristics, hereditary deaf-mutism is perhaps 
the most striking example of the unfortunate results 
that may accompany the intermarriage of blood re- 
latives. And the resulting anatomical imperfections 
of either the brain or some change in the mechanism 
of hearing. 

“Again, we have offspring of mental defectives 
showing true idiocy with absolute mutism, and the 
dwellers of mountainous regions such as Switzer- 
land presenting the cretinic type, which uncpies- 
tionably has some bearing on the fact that genera- 
tions of the same type intermarry. The suggestion 
to prevent mutism of this type would be to prevent 
all blood relatives from marrying and also mutes 
that are deaf from birth. 

“To prevent deaf-mutism in the case of children 
who lose their hearing through infection stricter 
hygienic laws should be enforced and parents should 
be instructed in the proper manner to keep their 
bodies healthly so as not to acquire these diseases, 
and if they should fall a prey to these ailments 
the necessity for keeping their noses and throats 
cleansed by proper irrigation should be insisted upon. 

“The treatment of the acquired type of deafness 
should always be undertaken, for often much can 
he done to restore hearing. 

“There have been some marriages of deaf-mutes 
recorded in the United States, and the marriages 
have been happy ones, as a rule. There have been 
only three divorces resulting from these marriages.” 

The ancient historians and philosophers frequently 
mention deaf-mutes. Herodotus, Tor example, re- 
fers to the fact that one of the two sons of 
Crmsus was a mute. Aristotle discussed the sub- 
ject and remarked that deafness and dumbness al- 
ways occurred together, but he did not show that 
the second condition was a result of the first. Ale.x- 
ander of Aphrodisias, a medical writer, was the 
first to point out the dependence of one of the de- 
fects upon the other. Pliny, the elder, mentions the 
fact that Quintus Pedius was a deaf boy, and that 
the orator Messala had him instructed in painting. 

Cardanus, a physician and naturalist, who lived 
in Paria and Bologna from 1501 to 1576, had a 
correct conception of deaf-mutism, and described the 
various tv-pes of those afflicted. He insisted that 
many afflicted with mutism were quite capable of 
learning to read and write. 

Thomas Hoiikins Gallaudet, as stated previously, 
was the founder of deaf-mute in.struction in Ameri- 
ca. The history of his life and the work to w'hich 
be devoted all his energies as long as he lived have 
been fixed into lasting form by his son. Dr. Edward 
Miner Gallaudet, President Emeritus and Professor 
of Moral and Political Science in Gallaudet College, 
in a volume is.sued by Henry Holt & Co. Dr. Gal- 
laudet, the biographer of his father, was called to 
Washington in 1857 at the age of 20 to take charge 
of the year-old Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb. His mother, who was a deaf-mute, was 
appointed matron of the institution. 

Dr. Gallaudet Iiad an ambition to see a higher seat 
of learing established for the deaf, and he never neg- 
lected an opportunity to call the attention of Congress 
to the necessity for a college for his advanced pupils. 
Here is what finally happened, as recorded in last 
Fall’s prospectus of Gallaudet College ; 

“In the j'ear 1862, five years after the establishment 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. Dr. Ed- 
ward M. Gallaudet, its Superintendent, in his annual 
report of that year called the attention of Congress 
to the importance of providing higher education 
for the deaf and to the fact that the peculiar organi- 
zation of that institution afforded an opportunity 
for the foundation within it of a college for the 
deaf of the United States. 


The “ Frfct ” and its Editor 

This is a reproduction of tw-o different is' 
sue.s of the Frat, and its Editor, Mr. F. P- 
Gibson. The paper is published monthly by 
the National P'raternal Society of the Deaf 
w'hose home office is in Chicago. The object 
of the Frat is to keep the members of the 
Society posted on all matters connected with 
the organization — financial, bu-iness and 
social. It is to Mr, Gibson's untiring efforts 
that the success of the N. F. S. D. is largely 
due. Nearly 2,000 copies of the Frat are is- 
sued monthly and it naturally increases in cir- 
culation as membership increases. There 
are at present forty-three divisions of the So- 
ciety scattered throughout the United States. 



“Congress responded favorably to Dr. Gallaudet’s 
suggestion. In April, 1864, an act authorizing the 
Board of Directors of the institution ‘to grant and 
confer such degrees in the liberal arts and sciences 
as are usually granted and conferred in colleges was, 
after considerable discussion, passed wnthout a dis- 
senting voice in either branch of Congress. 

Congress showed its further approval of the new 
departure within the next few years by making a con- 
siderable increase in its annual grants for support, 
by appropriating large sums for the purchase of 
additional grounds and for the erection of new 
buildings, and by providing that a limited number 
of students might be admitted to the collegiate de- 
partment from the several Stales and Territories 
free of charge. The number of students thus ad- 
mitted free was at first ten ; the number has been 
increased by acts of Congress from time to time 
until now it is a hundred. 

“The college was publicly inaugurated June, 28, 
1864, under the name of the National Deaf-Mute 
College, and Dr. Gallaudet at the .same time was 
inaugurated as its President. He continued to hold 
the office until September, 1910. The college began 
its teaching work in September, 1864. with seven 
.students and one professor besides Dr. Gallaudet. 

"In 1887, in response to an earnest appeal from wo- 
men for an equal share with men in the advantages 
of higher education, the doors of the college opened 
to young women. 

“In 1891 a Normal Department for the training 
of hearing teachers of the deaf was established, 
with the double purpose of raising the standard of 
teachers in American schools for the deaf and of 
affording the deaf students of the college increased 
opportunities for practice in speech and speech- 
reading. 

“In 1894, in accordance with a petition from the 
graduates of the college its name was changed to 
Gallaudet College, in honor of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet, the founder of the Institution of the 
Deaf in America, a beautiful bronze statue of whom 
had been placed in the college grounds by the deaf 
people of America in 1889.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE DEAF: THEIR 
SIGN LANGUAGE AND THEIR EDUCA- 
TION 

In the address of Professor Percival Hall, presi- 
dent of Gallaudet College at the School for the Deaf, 
Jackson, Miss., on “^Mississippi Day,” were the fol- 
lowing passages which are of special intere.st to the 
deaf of our state. 

"It has always been my experience that even edu- 
cated people as a rule, know very little about the 
deaf. 

“Jlany do not know the difference between signs 
and manual spelling. They do not realize that the 
language of signs is a powerful and beautiful lan- 
guage, capable of expressing joy, sadness, despair, 
hope, love, and a very wide range of ideas. They do 
not know that for ninety-five years thousands of deaf 
people in this country have been taught the laws of 
God and the lesson of Christ by means of the Sign- 
language so tliat they have lived clean and honorable 
lives.” — The Pelicatt. 


The speech-reading experts who have been ex- 
ploiting the oral method by reading “cuss words” 
on the lips of the actors thrown upon the screen by 
moving-picture films, will now find their fame blasted 
and their prominence evaporated, as Edison has 
perfected an instrument that speaks the words of the 
play ns it is being enacted — Deaf-Mutes' Journat. 


A “LANGUAGE VISUALIZER” AT LAST? 

In the Scientific American, of February 8th, ap- 
peared a description of a Voice-operated Typewriter, 
the invention of John B. Flower, a young Brooklyn 
electrical engineer. By means of a telephone diaph- 
ragm and an electrical apparatus, he has succeeded 
in dictating directly to the type-writer and having it 
record his speech in printed words. The invention 
is not yet perfected, some difficulty having been en- 
countered in recording consonant sound. It is 
argued that even in its present state of development, 
the invention is superior to the new dictaphone now 
extensively used as it permits easj- examination for 
mistakes, etc. Also, it may be connected to a tele- 
phone to take down messages automatically. 

It is claimed a perfected machine of this sort would 
be of use in schools for the deaf, "as it would afford 
pupils a means of determining visually the cliaracter 
of the sound they are uttering in learning to speak.” 
— Kansas Star, 


BACK NUMBERS 

We are only just remembered 
Just one mere single day 

From the time that we are silent. 

From the time we pass away. 

'Tis true, of this I'm certain 
W’hen we have died at last 

We're thought of by the people — 

.\s merely in the hast. 

We may pass away in numbers. 

Or b}' the single one 

The only thing remembered 

Is the deeds that we have done. 

Throughout the countless ages 
I know it will ever be 

Forever and forever 
Throughout eternity. 

The world does not remember 
But this memory does not last. 

That we did one time sure exist. 

Still we're numbered in the past. 

“O.” 


ORTHODOXY '* 

Wearing a ready made imifonn of belief. 

Thinking along the lines of least resistance. 

The one word adopted as a trademark by each creed 
to distinguish it from the others. 

Keeping in step with the rear guard. 

Comfortable conservatism in the world of thought. 

Fighting on the side of the biggest Iiattalions of 
belief. 

Living in an atmosphere of thought guaranteed by 
authority, tradition, and respectability. 

Sterlized mental food put up in cans. 

Arrogant assumption of the sole infallibility of one’s 
faith. 


The opiK)rtimity to do mischief is found a hun- 
dred times a day, and that of doing good once a 
year. — I'oltaire. 
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Michigan, U.S. and Ontario, 
Canada. 

It is to be remeinbered that I was your cor- 
respondent from ipo2 to itjop. taking up my pen 
first in Ontario, crossing the border in tlie mean- 
time and drifted into this institution in 1505, using 
the typewriter, when I had to cease this pleasing 
work altogether. After a lapse of five years 1 
come forward once more and write some incidents 
occurring in Cleveland during the convention of the 
National Association of the deaf held last August. 

It was through my good hearted guide. Mr. A. 
Fickhoff, of the Michigan school and president of the 
state association of the deaf that 1 was enabled to he 
present at that great convention throughout with 
much profit. It was also through that good friend 
that I became a member of the American .Associa- 
tion two years ago. 

There were quite a large number of the Canadians 
present, among whom were Messrs. Gowan. of Lon- 
don, Ont., Slater and Shilton, of Toronto, Dnt.. the 
past presidents of the Ontario association of the deaf, 
besides Mr. and Mrs. Balis and Miss Ada James, 
of the Ontario school. 

Mr. O. Hanson, of Seattle, Wash., the retiring 
president, in reply to my inquiry, is w’ell acquainted 
with Mr. H. Watson, now of Salem in that state, 
being the first ex-superintendent of the school there 
and laterly of the Idaho school. Mr. Watson was 
my first teacher in the Ontario school during the 
sixties. He is hrother-in-law' of Mrs. .Ashcroft, of 
the Makay school in Montreal. Qt:e., who w'as for 
a while a member of the staff at the Michigan 
school. Among her pupils there was Mr. M. Stewart, 
now editor of the Michigan Mirror, also present in 
Cleveland. I had much pleasure in meeting Air. Ed- 
win Hodgson of the Deaf-Mutes' Journal. Like 
myself he was born and grew np m Ontario. While 
in Ontario I ran across that paper many a time, even 
during the seventies. While at the Ontario school 
I read an interesting article in that paper written 
by Rev. Job Turner de.scribing ids visit at that 
school in 1989. 

Mr. Fickhoff was the college correspondent for 
Mr. Hodgson while pur.suing his studies at Gal- 
laudet College. 

Being an assistant teacher at the Ontario school 
in 1990, great interest was manifested toward Air. 
Garfield’s notable nomination in Chicago. I then 
read his biography after his death with the use of 
spectacles. Only last year Mr. Shotwell, our libra- 
rian here, ordered sixty dollars worth of books 
from Brighton, England, in the Moon system, merely 
to preserve the old system. Eager to know any 
new facts, with the use of my finger I found them so 
in one of these books about Mr. Garfield’s life, 
never thinking that I would one day pay my res- 
pects at his tomb last August, greatly to my sur- 
prise, though I could feel the iron bars only. 

In the same cemetery I was seated on Rev. Air. 
Mann’s tomb to read some raised letters with my 
finger and felt the beautiful wreath just laid there- 
on. A lady sitting across kindly interpreted to me 


Types of Children of 
Deaf Parents 



HOWARD HOFSTEATER 
Son of Mr. and Airs. H. McP. Hofsteater. Winner 
of Prize in 3 year old hoy class, 
Talladega, Ala. 


some, who happened to he Miss Alice Ladley, of 
Port Huron, Alichigan, an ex-pupil of the Ontario 
school and laterly a graduate at the Alichigan school. 

It was a pleasure to become acquainted with 
Mr. AlcCaster, of Pittsburg, an old college mate of 
Mr. Greene, my former school teacher at the Ontario 
school. They both were studying along with Air. 
Hamilton, of Fenton, Mich., whom I met at one 
of the re-unions at the Alchigan school. 

While in company with Mr. Fickhoff during the 
fir.st day of the convention, some one spelled on 
my hand to let me know he vvas Mr. Cowan, of 
London, Ont., a graduate of the Ontario school. He 
graduated from the college along with Mr. Fick- 
hoff at the .same time. 

While registering at Air. Freeman’s table, it hap- 
pened to be Air. Drake who kindly pinned the 
beautiful badge on my coat, telling me who he was. 
I had known him a good deal through your paper, 
being at the college then. One of his college mates 
at the time was Mr. Swanson, a graduate of the 
Ontario school, with whom I had pleasant chats at 
that school during the convention in 1900, it being 
his last vacation away from the college. He is now 
in Alberta, Canada. 

Mr. Drake now .succeeds Mr. Freeman as the 
treasurer of the National Association of the Deaf. 

Much to my surprise I fell in company with my 


old friend, Mr. Turrill, during that great event. 
I worked with him and Mr. AlcKenzie on the 
new bush farm for four years in Oiitario near the 
border and left the farm quite a model one with a 
nice house eercted thereon. Air. Turrill lived in 
Detroit for a while and went west with his wife, 
an old pupil of the Alichigan school, settling at 
Seattle, Wash., and then at Vancouver, British 
Columbia. They were on their long visiting tour 
last summer in both the .state and province. Mr. 
AlcKenzie, likewise an old Ontario hoy, now resides 
in Detroit, Mich., liaving two ileai chiidr-cn now 
the pupils of the Alichigan school. 

Mr. Nelson Wood and family, of Hamilton, Ont., 
took in Cleveland for the convention on their way- 
back from visiting Detroit and secured several snap- 
shots in the meantime. 

Willie Kay, 

[The author of the above is now totally blind. He 
supports himself at the Alichigan Employment Insti- 
tution for the Blind at Saginaw, W. S. He says he 
has to have seeing readers to tell him important news. 
Air. Shotwell, the librarian of institution, kindly acts 
as interpreter for him. — Pub. Worker.] 

SEWING THE BALL 

It’s nearly 'bout like goin’ t' church 
W'en Fussy sews de ball, 

’Cause he's so nervous he can't stand 
No gab ner noise at all. 

He all time says noise Joneys him 
.An' makes him stick his thumb 
With needles — so us other kills 
Act like we’re deef an' dumb. 

We’ve got to let ole Fussy do 
Dis like he wants, 'cause w'y 
He sews it with shoemaker thread — 

His dad's a cobbler gu}-. 

An’ Fussy's daddy all time plays 
He don't see us at all 
An’ he dis lets ole Fussy try 
Hisself to Sew de ball. 

Den he comes sneakin’ from his shop 
An’ hears his own boy cuss, 

But he dis 'tends he never heard 
An’ sews de hall fer us. 

Den he says boys will dis be boys 
From now till Kingdom Come, 

But he don’t cuss — an' he’s grown up — 

When needles stick his thumb. 

An’ ever’ time he is so kind. 

An’ don’t git mad ner sore. 

We make ole Fussy take de pledge 
Dat he won’t cuss no more! 


There is an hour in each man’s life appointed to 
make his happiness, if then he seize it . — Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 
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FORTY YEARS MARRIED 

On Thursday evening last Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Otto, at their home, 3ro Walnut avenue, celebrated 
the fortieth anniver.sarj' of their wedding. There 
■were present from Johnstown, Oallitzin, Bedford, 



MR. AND MRS. JACOB OTTO 


and all the deaf-mutes of Altoona and vicinity. The 
happy couple are pr<nnincnt deaf-mutes, having been 
residents of this city for forty-six years. Both 
lost their speech and hearing from attacks of scarlet 
fever when they were small children. They were 
«ducated at the Philadelphia Institution for the Deaf 
Mutes, both being graduates. On July 3, 1873, they 
■were united in marriage by the Rev. F. B. Riddle, 
then pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal church, 
this city. Five children were born to this union, and 
the worthy couple have fourteen grandchildren. Mr. 
Otto is a blacksmith by occupation and is employed 
in the Fourth street shops of the company and ha.s 
been for the past forty-two j'ears. 

On the occasion of the wedding anniversary cele- 
bration their home w'as elaborately decorated and 
the guests enjoyed themselves in the playing of 
^ames. During the evening a dainty three-course 
luncheon was served. They were the recipients of 
many beautiful presents, these consisting in part of 
linen, china, cut glass and silver. 

The guests remained over for the picnic, which 
took place at Wospy on the Fourth and which was 
attended by about fifty deaf-mutes, who thoroughly 
enjoyed the outing . — From Altoona Tribune, July 
J, T913. 


That celebrated Englishman, Sir. Arthur Conan 
Doyle, creator of “Sherlock Ffolmes,” is as much 
interested in the education of the deaf as he is in 
the proposed invasion of his tight little island by 
the Germans. When he is not resuscitating “Sher- 
lock,” at so much per, or urging upon the govern- 
ment his pet scheme to build a tunnel under the 
channel, he dilates upon methods of teaching the 
■deaf. Says Sir Conan : “Prior to 1866, information 
was conveyed to the deaf and dumli by the clumsy, 
old-fashioned method of signs and gestures and fin- 
ger language.” The British Deaf Times haw-haws 
behind its editorial hand, and says: “Wc are hound 
to remark that w'e fear the “clumsy method” of 
signs and finger language will have to remain in 
vogue for a considerable time — for a large propor- 
tion of the children at least .” — Kansas Star. 


Every man has a paradise around him till he sins, 
and the angel of an accusing conscience drives him 
from his Eden. — Longfellow. 




Grace Rhodes 

Lulu Herdnian. Georgia Elliott 

Annabel Powers 

The famous jewels of the Illinois School as they 
appeared twentj-five years ago. 

AN OLD SWEETHEART OF MINE 

But, ah! my dream is broken by a step upon the 
stair. 

And the door is softly opened, and — my -^vife is 
standing there ; 

Yet with eagerness and rapture all my visions I 
resign 

To greet the living presence of that old sweetheart 
of mine. 

— Riley. 


Public opinion, though often formed upon a wrong 
basis, yet generally has a strong underlying sense of 
justice . — Abraham Lincoln. 


Mrs. Benjamin F. Frank, Chicago. 

Mrs. James H. Cloud. St. Louis 

Mrs. Philip J. Hasenstab, Chicago 
Mrs. William I. Tilley, San Francisco 
The Illinois jewels as they appeared at a recent 
reunion in Chicago. 


A RONDEAU 

When you're young and hustling 
You're always in demand. 

But when you're getting gray, you — 

Quite frequently are “canned,” 

So each week keep a “holdout” 

That you may later prize. 

And do not in the meantime 
Forget to “swat” the flies r 

“ 0 .” 


J. S. S. BOWEN. NATURE POET tf MINNESOTA. 
an3 HIS PET DUCK 


MAIDENHOOD 

‘Standing with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet. 
Womanhood and childhood fleet.” 

Longfellow, 


ftlp Castle of ^cbermmlJ 

(An ode to Lake Darling.) 

Old bo}', your face is drawn and .sad 
And sorrow's trials are on your brow ; 

O, come with me, you will be glad ; 

O, hasten ! hasten ! come ye now ! 

Forsake the chase for fame and gold. 

Let us in fields, on lakes go free ; 

A love for Nature you should hold, 

And then your life wdll brighter be. 

I know a place not far away — 

A cottage on a bank’s green side — 

There birds sing through the summer day 
And clear, cold waters softly glide. 

There is a boat around the bend ; 

I know w'here pike and black bass feed 

Where schools of crappies slowly wend. 

And pickerel lurk among the weed. 

The treetops nod as if to give 
A welcome to the pilgrim there; 

In nature's home you now do live ; 

Forget your sorrow and all care. 

The great white clouds float over 
And throw quaint pictures on the lake, 

The moon's white light, the sunset red, 

Each have their place and wonders make. 

The wavelets break upon the shore. 

The sands glide up and then slide down; 

How' different from the ocean’s roar 
■And rolling combers, white and brown. 

Just bring your pipe, your rod and reel; 
When daybreak finds us on the lake, 

Ah then the pleasure you will feel 
That running line and black bass make. 

Away from grinding city strife. 

From care and pains, from pace that kills 

For Nature with her outdoor life 
One's soul with peace and joy she fills. 

To northern lake and white pine hut 
My way, each summer, may I wind ; 

I see you smile — how funny — but 
There's My Castle of Nevermind. 

— J. S. S. Bowen, in Minn. Companion. 
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TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon or 
night's entertainment 

‘The attractions from the foremost Metropoli 


LOST SENSES YOUNG 

Carl M, Bohner, High School Graduate, 
Affected When Four Yea.rs Old 

Carl M. Bohner of 8ii Crawford avenue, a deaf- 
mute, who was a member of the graduating class of 
the Altoona High School at the recent exercises, 
and w'ho will enter State college in September, has 
secured his education under unusual circumstances, 
according to a statement made this morning in the 
office of Secretary Charles M. Pipe of Altoona school 
district. 

Mr. Bohner is the son of Jacob H. Bohner and 
was born in Philadelphia. Previous to the family 
removing to Altoona he was educated in the Quaker 


B.F. KEITH’S THEATRES 

PL A Y/NG . 'HE KFJTH I A UDE VILLE 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 

DIRECTORY gf THEATRES 

B. F. KEITH’S Union Sq. Theatre, li'dway S: 14th St. 

Higheiass Vaudeville 
B. F. KEITH'S Colonial Theatre, B’dway & 63 & 64 Sts. 

Highclas.s Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH'S .llhambra Theatre, 7th Ave. & 12,5th St. 

Highclass Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH’S Bronx Theatre, Highclaas Vaudeville 
B. F. KEITH’, S Harlem Opera House, 125th St. & 7th .■tve. 

KEITH’S STOCK COMPANY. 

( Harlem Opera House ) 

K distingui.shed Company of Stellar rank Artists prod- 
ucing only nio.sl recent Broadway successes. Matinees 
daily. A new production each week. 

BROOKLYN 

B. F. KEITH’S Orpheuni Theatre 

B. F. KEITH'S Bushwick Theatre 

B. P'. KEITH'S Greenpoint Theatre 

13 . F. KEITH'.S Noveltv Theatre 

B. F. KEITH’S Crescent Theatre 

OTHER CITIES 


F. F. Proctor’s Theatres 

WORLDS BEST I'AUDEVILLE 

DIRECTORY ef THEATRES 

Proctor’s 5th Ave, — Broadway and 28th Street. AH Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily'. Two Big Concerts every 
Sunday. 

F. F. Proctor's 2.5rd Street Theatre, f Contiiiuous 1 1 a.m. 
F. F. Proctor’s 12,5th .Street Theatre. ■ to iip.m. kefined 
F. F. Proctor’s 58th Street Theatre. ( t’audeville changed 
Monday and Thursday', Late.st Photo Plays changed 
daily. 

F. F. Proctor’s Neiv Theatre Newark, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Park Place Theatre Newaik.N, J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Lyric Theatre Newark, N. J. 

F, F. Proctor’s Bijou Park Newark, N. J, 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Albany, N. A'. 

F. F. Proctor's Bijou Park Albany, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Annex Albany. N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor's Theatre Troy, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Lyceum Theatre ’Troy, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor's Theatre Cohoes, N. Y. 

F, F. Proctor’s Jersey St. Theatre Elizabeth, N. ]. 

F. F. Proctor’s Broad St. Theatre Elizabeth, N. J. 

P. F. Proctor’s Theatre Plainfield, N, J. 

F. F. Proctor's Opera House Plainfield, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor's Theatre Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor's Theatre Perth Amboy, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre. Port Chester, N. A'. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Schenectady, N. Y. 

F. F. PROCTOR’S BIG STOCK COMPANA'. 

Also afiSliated with one hundred other theatres in the 
United States and Canada 


INFORMATION WANTED 

Information concerning the whereabouts of John 
Piorkoski, who left the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf about four years ago and went to live with 
his parents in Aberdeen, Washington. He left home 
Jan. 26, 1912, from which time he has not been heard 
from. Addre.ss Joseph Piorkoski, 201 King St., 
Aberdeen, Washington. 



Cari, M, Bohner 

City schools. During his entire education he has 
never been able to hear or talk. 

The student lost his hearing at the age of 4 years 
following an attack of scarlet fever. Shortly after 
losing the sense of hearing Mr. Bohner lost his 
speech, although he distinctly remembers his having 
talked previous to his illness. For a year after the 
fever he suffered from a stuttering illness this later 
resolving itself into the loss of speech. 

Bohner entered the Pennsylvania institute for the 
deaf and dumb in Philadelphia at an early age, he 
spending twelve years in the institution. He learned 
the language and methods of speech at the school 
and came to Altoona with his family in igo8. In the 
fall of the same year he entered the Altoona High 
school, his work in the four years being of exceptional 
order. He graduated from the Pennsylvania institute 
for deaf and dumb before coming to Altoona. 

Mr. Bohner will enter State college in the chemistry 
course in the fall. Principal Robb making arrange- 
ments in the school for his education. The course 
is an unusually hard one owing to ttie many lectures 
given during the term, but despite this fact Mr. 
Bohner expects to complete the course O. K. to use 
his own way of stating the facts. 

Conversation with Mr. Bohner is carried on in 
writing his penmanship being excellent. He is at 
present preparing for the chemistry course at the 
school, the summer months to be spent in study, 
— The Altoona Mirror, June 4, 1913 

[In our July number it was stated by Mr. Blake 
that Mr. Bohner graduated from the Central High 
School of Philadelphia in 1900. It was Guy Bonham, 
who graduated there while Carl Bohner attended and 
graduated from the Altoona High School recently. 

The Kentucky School for the Deaf has a fund of 
$2,000 set aside for library fund, the interest of which 
is used to purduise newspapers, periodicals and 
magazines for reading rooms and books for the 
Library. The fund is a gift of two Kentucky gentle- 
men interested in the deaf. — Utah Eagle. 


Vulcan 

ROLL FILM 

FOR THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


A size to fit all cameras. The VULCAN 
is the “ No 'I'rouble ” Kind — no fear of 
failures due to film deterioration. 

Use \'ULCAN FILM and be assured of good 
results. Cost is no more than the kind 5'ou 
have been using. 

Send for free booklet and name of 
nearest dealer. 

Defender Photo Supply 
Company 

Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

New A'ork Office: 13 West 29th Street. 


Correct English 
How to use it 

Josephine Turck B&ker. Editor 


A M O N T H L Y MAGAZINE 


For Progressive IMen and AVo.men, Business- 
AND Professional ; Club-AVoaien 
Teachers, Students, Ministers, 

Doctors, L.awa'ers, Stenographers- 

and for all who wish to 

Speak and Write Correct English 


Partial List of Contents 

Your Every-Day Vocabulary: 

HOW To ENLARGE IT 

Words, Their Meanings and Their Uses 

Pronunciations with Illustrative Sentences 
Helps For Speakers 
Helps For Writers 
Helps For Teachers 

Business English For The Business Man 

Correct English For The Beginner 

Correct English For The Advanced Pupil 

Correct English For The Foreigner 

Suggestions For The Teacher 

Correct English In The School 

Correct English In The Honne 

Shall And Will: How to use them 

Should And Would : How to use them 

Sample Copy 20c Subscription Price $2, a year 

EVANSTOIN. ILLINOIS 

Please mention this paper. 

Josephine Truck Baker’s Standard Magazine and. 
Books are recommended by this paper. 

IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 

FISHING BANKS 
STEAMER “TAURUS” 

OF IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET 
Leaves Pier i, (new) N. R., New York, 8.20 a.m. 

Bait and tackle on board. Fare :Gentlemen, 75c. ; Ladies, 
,50c.; Chidren, 25c. each 
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Cl)e British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magaiine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

4EADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

! Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pag^es monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies (prepaid) 
cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
■will be credited with twenty months ’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

Che British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


THE STORE WITH A SUCCESS- 
FUL PAST, AND A MOST 
PROMISING FUTURE. 

The first and foremost principles of 
this store, are to ever gain and keep, 
the confidence of the public, and we 
have done it. And the proof of this 
assertion is apparent in the store of 
to-day. 

How this business has grown. 
What’s been responsible? 
Confidence, the unquestionable con- 
fidence that the public ever has, in 
our business methods. 

S. P. DUNHAM & Co., 

Dr)’ ^oods & Housefitrnishings, 
Trenton, N. J. 




F. S. Kalzenbadi 
& Co., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


Baraware 

1 

Brates 

Beaters 

1 

tile Beaters 

Ranges 

1 

ana 

mantels 

1 

facings 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fillers 
Steam and Hot Water 
Healing 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 

Public Service Corporations 

Are succumbing to Public Ownership with 
loss ti. the holders of their inflated securities 
Indu strials 

Depend upon “'The Man Behind the Gun.” 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in Security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage Loans in 
Duluth since 1869 without the lo.ss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation describing our offerings in First 
Mortage Loans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209-212 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 

ASK FOR IT I 



Circulates Everywhere all the Time 
FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN. 

515-17 W. i6oth St., New York City, 


PAINTS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Sold by people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


HOOPER'S 

PAINTS 


8 and lo So. Warren St. 
Trenton, N.J. 




COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college stvle — with all the little differ- 
erences winch confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDl.'.ALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French F'lannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear. Neckwear, Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Glove.s for every occasion. 
Hats. Caps. Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks. Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 


GUNSON 


College Br&.nd 
Clothes 


117-119 Ea.st State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


^THE NEW JERSEYwyAA<M 

Slate 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 



Is a professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the pub- 
lic .schools of New Jensey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 

The cost per y-ear for boarders, includ- 
ing board. washing, tuition, book.s, etc., 
is from $164 to Si 84. 



It is a thorough academic training 
school preparatory- to college, business 
or drawing room. .• • 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds*6f work, labora- 
tories. manual training room, gymna- 
sium, etc. 

The cost for day pupils is from $28 to 
$64 per year, according to grade, and 
$224 to S244 for .boarders. 



The Boarding Halls are lighted bj- 
gas, heated by- steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and all modern con- 
veniences. The sleeping rooms are 
nicely furnished and are vet}- cosy. 

For further particulars appl}- to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CAI.VIN X. KENDALI, 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Wm. G. Schauffler 
loHN P. Murray 
Jos. S. Frelinghuyse.n 
Melvin A. Rice 


D Stewart Craven 
Robert a. Sibbold 
PI uMUNo B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Officers qf ‘Pk Board 


Wm. G. Schauffler. 
Calvin X. Kendall.. 
Edward I. Eiiwards 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


T he XEW JERSEY SCHOOI, FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March ,tist. 1882, offers 
iLs advantages on the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the Slate, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accontpained by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address 

John P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendenl. 


Teachers of the /Sew Jersey School for the Deaf 

Industrial Department 

JOHX P. W'ALKER. Principal GEORGE S. PORTER 

MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL Supervising Teacher 

MRS, FRANCES H. PORTER 

B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILLIAN B. GRATTON 
MISS LILA WOOD 
MISS CLAUDIA WILLIAMS 
MISS JULIA HARMON CORY 
MISS ETHEL BROWN WARFIELD 


Academic Department 


Principal 

Supervising Teacher 


Printing and Engraving 

I Kindergarten. 

i and Drawing 

Wood working 

. .Shoemaking 

. Dressmaking 

. Dressmaking 

Millinery and; 
Embroidery 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A Superintendent 

WM. G. NEWCOMB Store keeper 

MISS GRACE HEALEY Secretary 

MISS EMILY B. BURK Book-keeper 

B. HOWARD SHARP .Supervisor of Boys 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK Assistant Supervisor 

MISSMATHILDE K. CORNELIUS. Supervisor of Girls 

MISS NELL BERGEN Nurse 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 

MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S Dentist 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D Oculist 

CHARLES McLaughlin Engineer 


J. L. JOHNSON 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON... 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN. 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


Physical Director 


Martin C* Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 

Broad and Front Sts., 

Phone 210 TRENTON, N.J. 


50 YEARS* 
EXPERIENCE 


THE CROSSLEY MACHINE COMPANY 

(incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain 
and Clay Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, 

Grinding, Mixing and 
Forming Clay 

Trenton New Jersey 


Trade Mark* 
Oc«iaNS 
CORYRIQMT* Ac. 

Anyea* mbOIiv a akateb and daaoilptloii mar 

S Blaklr aaaartain oar oRliilon fraa whathar aa 
tvoauea la arobaklr patatabla Carnmnalaa- 
noaaatrlaUreoaadaBti^ Baadbook on Pataata 
ttat fraa. Oldaat aaaaar for Moanacpatanu. 

PaUaU takOB tarouh Ilona A Co. raealva 
ipMlal mMh. wnhoat etaarda. In tbe 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealers in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market^ 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Scfentiric Jmierkati 


A tllvRtrat^d WMkly* eir- 

Mtetton ftBT MiMUAe Journftl. Tnmt. 91 * 
▼•*r : four moiitbs, 91* Bold by all noWAdoAlore. 


STOLL'S 


lUNN tCo”‘“~*'^»’NewYork 

Bna A OflM. 06 F Bt.. WMblngtoo, D. C. 


SCHOOL SUHFUBS, 

spoitme GOODS a gambs 

OUTDOOR SPORTS 

^ AMD AMUSEAAEMTSi 

30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


DO YOU KNOW 


PACH BROS. 

Photographers 

935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


<@rabuatton 

#ift'S>ussefftionsi 


Sells the best $J.so and $3.oo Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TKENTON, Ji. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 

LUMBER 

WHOLBSADB AND RETAIL 

BUILDING MATERIALS 

Either Phone 1628 trenton, n. j . 


FINE WRITING PAPER 
ENGRAVED NAME CARDS 
CONKLIN SELF-FILLING PEN 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
&c., &c., &c. 


THAT WORKS RERFECTLV 

Is the famous Miller heater. No 
smoke. No odors, and no dan- 
ger in using. 

Price •4.a5 and Bs.oo 
Other good heaters at less prices, 
but we can’t say so many good 
things about them. Come and 
see them. 

KAUFMAN'S 

123 A 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


NEW JERSEY I 

history and Genealogy I 


TR.WER’S BOOK STORE 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


1*9 TIortli Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and: 
Carpets in this city. 


Trenton, N, J, 



